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PROCESSION OF CONFIRMANDS 


On Palm Sunday and Pentecost, 30,000 were confirmed in ULC churches 
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Religion on the Run 


In THE MIDDLE of the track of a trans- 
continental railroad at a certain point 
in Ohio, there is a metal trough. It runs 
along for a quarter of a mile or more. 
It is kept filled with water. 

Through trains as they rush along 
do not stop at water tanks to take on 
water. When they reach the place 
where the water trough is, the fireman 
presses a lever which drops a scoop 
from the bottom of the tank and takes 
up the water, as the train keeps going. 

No stop, no pause—they just keep 
going on the dead run and scoop up the 
water. 

Isn’t that pretty much like a lot of 
folks try to do with their religion, scoop 
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it up on the run? They haven’t time 
for their soul’s needs. They are too 
busy. “Take time to be holy,” bids the 
hymn. 

Or like some airplanes pull up pack-— 
ages as they fly, with hanging rope and 
grappling hook, even so those hurrying” 
religionists pull a sponge on a string 
through Christ’s church, in absentia, 
and try to “sponge” up enough religion” 
for a small spiritual appetite. But you 
just cannot get religion that way! 

Time must be given to receive, to. 
hold and to increase the content and) 
possession of true, genuine, living re-- 
ligion in our hearts and lives. You can- 
not get religion on the run. 
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There is not only hunger for food, but for knowing somebody cares 
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COVER PICTURE. In Detroit's ULC congregations, young people 
ready for confirmation held a rally in Christ Church, according to 
a new custom rapidly being adopted everywhere in the U.S. At- 
tendance was 200 in excess of seating capacity of the church. Pro- 
gram for the Detroit rally, planned by Pastor David T. Holland, 
included "living pictures’ in 6 x 9 foot frame, illustrating lessons 


in Luther's Catechism. 


Meee ———EeEe—————————————————————— 
Next Week: - - - - - - DR. BELLA IS BUILDING A BRIDGE 
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churches are: Northern 
$2,249. Seoutherm Baptist, 6,079,305. 
| (40.324. 
1.889.064 Evangelical and Reformed, 
29. Lutheram Missouri Syned, 1.422.513. 
United Lutheran, 1,748,183. Methodist, 8,430,146. 
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Christian, Disciples 


Presiyteriam ([Scuthern). 596,037. Presbyterian 
Nerterst 2.174530. Episcopal, 2,155,514. 
Evangelical United Brethren, 705,102. 


ULC Board of For- 
am executive 
A Gotwald, a 
for 25 years. Dr. 
Gotweald has been on the Foreign Board 
i last August. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW 


25 years in India . . . and now New York 


He was elected to the executive pos 
tion at the board meeting on May 14. 
Since the death of Dr. Edgar Snyds 
in the LaSalle Hotel fire m Chicago 
year ago, the Foreign Board has bee! 
without an executive secretary. 
Retirement of Dr. M. Edwin Thom +4 
from the Foreign Board staff will cor! 
in October, it has been announced. L¥ 
Thomas, formerly an India missiona¥} 
has been a board secretary for 22 yea 
First woman elected to the Foreig 
Board staff, Miss Helen Shirk, wi 
named at the board’s May meeting. S} 
had been a missionary to Japan. Du 
ing the war she engaged in relocati-/ 
work among Japanese-Americans e} 
pelled from their West Coast hom 


The Luthe 


he was elected to the FMB staff on 
omination from the ULC Women’s 
issionary Society. 

Dr. Paul P. Anspach, who returned 
o America last month after a year as 
pecial representative of the Foreign 
oard in China, will serve for a limited 


Largest number of Lutherans going 
the India mission field at one time 
ince before the war was aboard the 
‘SS. “Marine Adder” scheduled to leave 
San Francisco May 23. Nine mission- 
aries were going, six of them for the 
first time. 

The Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Benze, Mrs. 
Rose Covington, and the Rev. and Mrs. 
Oscar V. Werner are veterans of the 
India field. Recruits are Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic B. Irvin, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert P. Roth. 

Approved for overseas service by the 
ULC Foreign Board in May are: Lloyd 
R. Neve of the United Evangelical Lu- 
_theran Church, destined for Japan; the 

Rey. George W. Forell, named to a pro- 
_fessorship in a theological seminary in 

Argentina; S. N. McCartney, as teacher 

in Japan; Dorothy L. Morter, to British 

Guiana. 

Chosen as the deaconesses to go to 
India to help establish a native diaco- 
nate in the Andhra Church are: Sister 
Margaret Fry, professor at Wagner 

College; Sister Edna Hill, parish dea- 
coness in Brooklyn. 


Federal Council revises calendar 

Reformation Sunday, according to 
the Federal Council of Churches, 
comes on Nov. 2 this year. The date 
was set by the Council’s executive com- 
mittee. 

Lutherans will probably prefer Oct. 
-26—according to their old rule: “the 
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Sunday preceding Oct. 31, except when 
Oct. 31 falls on Saturday, in which 
event the following day may be ob- 
served as Reformation Sunday.” 

Complication the Federal Council 
tried to straighten out is caused by 
“World Order Sunday” which takes the 
place of the former “Armistice Sun- 
day.” The new “World Order Sunday” 
will always fall on the Sunday nearest 
Oct. 24, date of the formation of the 
United Nations. 

The Council’s commission on wor- 
ship approves six of the seasons of the 


traditional church year: Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, 
Whitsuntide. A seventh season is 


“Kingdomtide,” an equivalent for the 
period known in the Roman Catholic 
church as the Sundays after Pentecost 
and in Episcopal and Lutheran churches 
as the Sundays after Trinity. 


Baptists move to town 

Southern Baptists have discovered 
that although the number of their town 
and city churches has more than dou- 
bled in the past 25 years, rural churches 
have declined. 

In 1922 a total of 15,722, or 71.3 per 
cent, of Southern Baptist churches were 
in the open country and 2,961 in towns 
and cities. In 1947, the survey showed, 
15,216 churches were in the open coun- 
try and more than 7,000 in the towns 
and cities. 

For the first time in its history, the 
Southern Presbyterian church has 
started a program to strengthen its 
rural congregations. Plan is to train 
ministers to work with existing public 
agencies, health authorities, soil con- 
servation service agencies, and re- 
forestration officials. 

In Canada the United Church was 
recently warned: “The world will be a 
lot hungrier than it is today unless we 
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do something about getting people back 
to the land.” 


Lure of the city 

Higher pay checks and shorter work- 
ing hours are luring too many farmers 
into selling their plows and moving to 
the city, according to the Northern 
Baptist Convention. A “remain-on-the 
farm” program to establish families on 
the land under Christian motives has 
been started. 

Plans include indexing of farms, im- 
proving of relations between tenants 
and farm owners, conducting study 
groups on problems of rural living. 

At the University of Minnesota, 
meanwhile, the rural church institute 
has urged the co-operative as a means 
of strengthening both agriculture and 
_ the church. Said the Rev. Luigi Ligutti, 
executive secretary of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference: “The 
co-operative movement is furnishing 
good Christian competition for Amer- 
ican private industry.” 


Longer rolls 

Class rolls are longer in Baptist Sun- 
day schools and church colleges and 
seminaries than ever before in the his- 
tory of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. An increase of 213,614 Sunday 
school pupils in 1946 brought the total 
up to 3,738,924. 

Delegates at the recent meeting in 
St. Louis heard that the number of 
Sunday schools had climbed to 25,435, 
a gain of 467 over 1945. The church 
training program had gained 99,527 
more leaders to reach a total of 802,859. 
More than 2,000,000 attended 13,145 va- 
cation Bible schools in 1946. 

Campuses were crowded with 47,763 
students, 15,626 of whom were veterans. 
Ministerial students numbered 5,126, 
more than ever before. 
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. consequent delinquencies and tragedies. | 


More missionaries 

“Marked progress has been made in - 
sending missionaries back to war 
areas,” Southern Baptist representa-— 
tives heard. Sixty-two new mission-_ 
aries were appointed in 1946. Active in 
the field were 565. vi 

“Already 137 have returned to China, 
one has returned to Japan, and plans 
are under way for others to follow,” 
the report stated. “One couple is in- 
Spain and another in Italy. Several ad- 
ditions have been made to the staff in 
the Near East.” i 


Major threats 

Optimism tumbled, however, when 
delegates turned to the basic morals of 
the United States. They listed five 
“major threats” to society. : 

“The unhalting march of intemper-— 
ance. : 

“Rapidly spreading defiance of the 
sanctity of marriage and the home with 


“Unchristian attitudes in industrial 
relations. 
“The wave of gambling that sweeps | 
the nation. 
“Continuance of unchristian discrim- | 
ination in race relationship.” j 
Baptists were told to be concerned. | 


; 


churches are responsible for the spir- 
itual well-being of our members and! 
society. / All persons are greatly af- 


fected by the economic environment | 


with economic conditions. “Our 


which they mature.” 


Salary problem 

Along with everyone else, pastors 
struggled with the high cost of living. 
As rising prices flattened out pocket- 
books, church conventions were urging’ 
congregations to consider salary in- 
creases for ministers. 

Southern Baptist pastors in full-time: 
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COATS OFF IN CALIFORNIA, while 38 pastors and laymen attended a School of Social Missions, 


‘first to be held on the West Coast under ULC supervision. 
economics, alcoholism, evangelism, pastoral counseling. The ULC Board of Social Missions plans 


In four days the school studied 


two schools in the East, in Washington, D. C., in June, and at Hamma Divinity School in July 


service reported they were getting an 
average salary of $2,124. Clergy of the 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 


| Newark, N. J., should have a minimum 


of $2,700 and house, it was agreed at 
their convention this month. 

Congregational Christian churches 
set $2,400 as the minimum for pastors 
in the country, $2,400 plus house for 
city pastors. Their salary survey 
showed food as the biggest item on the 
parsonage budget; automobile upkeep 
came next. Some clergymen were 
obliged to spend 20 per cent of their 
income on their cars. 

In the Indiana Synod of the United 


Lutheran Church, 62 pastors had an 


average salary of $2,775, counting a 
parsonage as worth $600 a year. Pay- 
ment of these salaries amounted to 40 
per cent of the current expenses of 
their congregations. In ULC home mis- 
sion parishes, where $1,800 a year had 
been a prewar average, two 15 per cent 
increases had been granted in amounts 
which had been provided by the Board 
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of American Missions. 

With the cost of living 52 per cent 
above the 1936-39 average, there would 
have to be something done to keep par- 
sonage budgets balanced. 


Encouraging 

Adding machines clicked away in the 
headquarters of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. Stewardship Secretary 
A. J. Bergsaker was counting the 
money received for benevolence during 
1946. Findings: 144.5 per cent of the 
minimum goal had been contributed. 

Paid toward a budget of $1,005,000 
was $1,452,437.87. In addition, congre- 
gations gave $1,463,257.21 to Lutheran 
World Action. Other local and church- 
wide projects brought the amount col- 
lected in the red side of church en- 
velopes up to $6,356,394.74. 

All nine districts and 104 circuits 
raised more than the assigned amount. 
Members: of the Plentywood Circuit 
paid 321.7 per cent and of the Pacific 
District 220.2 per cent. 


Professors at Hamma 

To the Hamma Divinity School fac- 
ulty in Springfield, Ohio, are coming 
two new professors: Dr. Otto H. Bos- 
trom, Dr. George E. Mendenhall. 

Dr. Bostrom is pastor of Gustavus 
Adolphus Church in New York City, a 
native of Sweden, graduate of Au- 
gustana College, a Yale Ph.D. For 
eight years he taught at Augustana. 


Elected... 


Drs. Bostrom, Mendenhall 


Recently he spent a year as director of 
the Lutheran Service Center in Paris. 

Dr. Mendenhall is a graduate of Mid- 
land College and Gettysburg Seminary, 
and has been at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, associated with Dr. W. F. Al- 
bright in the department of Semitic 
studies. For a time he was an inter- 
preter and translator of Japanese for 
the U.S. Navy. 

The Wittenberg College board, which 
controls Hamma, elected Dr. Bostrom 
to the department of practical theology 
and English Bible, Dr. Mendenhall to 
the department of exegetical theology 
Both plan to begin work at Hamma in 
the autumn term. 


Film-making finished 

From the studio of Cathedral Films 
in Hollywood, a new film is on its way. 
“And- Now I See.” That title was 
eventually selected for the movie made 
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for the stewardship department of th 
United Lutheran Church. i 
Leading role is played by Ralph Mor- 
gan. Other actors: Addison Richards,. 
Frank Reicher, Nelson Leigh. Morg. 
plays the role of a small-town doctor 
active in the church. Richards is the 
church councilman who eventually sees 
the light regarding faithfully practic- 
ing his faith. Nelson Leigh is the pas 
tor. i 
The film will be offered for showin 
in all ULC congregations in the one 
States and Canada between Sept. I 
and Dec. 15. It is intended to stimulate 
contributions for benevolence in the 
critical year 1948, when the ULC will 
seek to double its apportionment in- 
come. Script-writer of “And Now J] 
See” is Henry Endress, associate of Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton in the ule | 
stewardship department. 


Papers prosper | 
Weekly periodicals of the Lutherary 
churches of America have doubled anc 
tripled their circulation during the war 
years, reports the National Lutherar’ 
Council. The Lutheran Herald (Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church) mountec 
from 38,847 in 1940 to 78,668 in 1947—~ 
one subscription for every six mem- 
bers. | 
The Lutheran Standard (Americar 
Lutheran Church) gained from 34,50) 
to 73,500—also one subscription fox) 
every six members. The Companion o 
the Augustana Synod gained fron ' 
23,051 to 40,696 (one copy for each 7.*/ 
members) and THE LUTHERAN advance: ! 
from 17,000 to 50,000—one copy fo» 
each 23 members. 
Largest circulation among Luthera®' 
periodicals is held by the Luthera® 
Witness (Missouri Synod) 325,00€ 
Nearly every Missouri Synod famil* 
gets the Witness. 
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Ims for Arabia 
» Tae Mippvte East offers a diverting 
. xample of the stretched-out hand. The 
sign of the USA, to assist Greece and 
‘urkey in combating communistic ag- 
ression, sounded very attractive to the 
ds that have raised “backsheesh” 
o a fine art. Consequently the Saudi 
\rabian officials have displayed a 
>roper fear, but hopefully informed our 
tate Department they could suppress 
Jsommunism in their area for one hun- 
ed million dollars. 
Iran has also expressed a similar fear 
nd need, but has raised the price to 
yy 250,000,000. Perhaps the other Middle 
») East lands are waiting to see how the 
yy first bids are received. The chances are 
not very bright, for our State Depart- 
‘ment knows communism has no stand- 
‘ing in any of those. lands, although 
oa there are said to be 8,000 communists 
atjin Syria. 


. The Canadian approach 

AcirTation in the US for and against 
. boosting rents continues to go around 
.. in a ring. Therefore, the approach of 
_| the Canadian dominion toward the 
‘| same problem may be interesting and 
helpful. A 10 per cent increase in rents 
has been authorized. This, however, is 
.| eonditioned on the renewal of leases 
| for not less than two years. 

If a landlord offers no renewal, the 
tenant may continue on the old rental 
basis from month to month, and will be 
protected against eviction. If, on the 
other hand, a tenant refuses to renew 
a lease, he is subject to eviction in 30 
days. The tenant who renews a lease 
has an advantage. If he wants later to 
break his lease, he may do so on 30 
days’ notice, but the landlord has to 
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abide by his contract for the full two 
years. 


Resources for war 

THOSE WHO FEAR WAR in the near 
future may find comfort in a recent 
survey of the world’s resources for war 
This* survey points out that of such 
resources only 15 per cent are within 
the Russian sphere of control or influ- 
ence. The other 85 per cent are to be 
found in the rest of the world, with the 
great bulk of it within the American- 
British sphere. 

Whatever charges are being made by 
various groups or interested unions, the 
American people have displayed no de- 
sign or desire for war. At the same time 
totalitarian groups are not equipped to 
venture it. Their strategy, it has been 
said, includes a persistent, subterranean 
infiltration of their ideologies into 
democratic lands through the provoca- 
tion of unrest, dissatisfaction, and a 
chance depression. If they can achieve 
a sufficiently widespread organization, 
it would be counted upon to play the 
part of a fifth column in the event a 
surprise attack is launched. 


Red conquest 

Tomato JUICE may yet become a 
major instrument for the establishment 
of world peace and understanding. It 
has begun by capturing the appetite of 
large portions of the world, through the 
enterprising service of UNRRA. 

Poland offers one instance of the con- 
quest. She viewed the first contribu- 
tions of the article with suspicion. Now, 
however, her magazines publish recipes 
for home-made tomato juice, and ex- 
plain the ways in which it may be pre- 
served for winter use. Again, a Chinese 
writer recently declared with gusto, 
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that America deserves as much credit 
for introducing the world to tomato 
juice as does the pioneer who first in- 
troduced wheat to agriculture. 


Higher mathematics 

RECENT DEALS of Turkey and Argen- 
tina with Italy for ships have uncovered 
a black market technique by which the 
Italian builders were enabled to bid 30 
per cent lower than their competitors 
in better equipped industrial countries, 
and thus win the contracts. With the 
payment of the price, the Italian build- 
ers turned half of their proceeds from 
the sales abroad into lire at the rate 
fixed by the home government. The 
other half they carried into the black 
market, and bought up lire at the much 
larger ratio. Higher bookkeeping gave 
the accounting a proper legitimate ap- 
pearance. 


Experts for Greece 

For THOSE WHO FEAR the over-empha- 
sis of military activities in applying the 
aid just granted to Greece, it must be 
reassuring that the largest portion will 
be handled through Undersecretary of 
State William Clayton. Stress will be 
laid on economic, rather than political, 
aid. 

Already a comprehensive list of ex- 
perts in business controls, fiscal man- 
agement, public administration and 
taxation has been catalogued. Some 
experts have been approached, but no 
definite appointments will be made be- 
fore the bill for aid has been enacted 
into law. Preference will be given to 
those who have had overseas experi- 
ence. 

The departments mentioned are those 
in which the current Greek administra- 
tion has. failed to operate efficiently. 
This has been due in part to the natural 
difficulties of an impoverished and dis- 
ordered land. 
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Tough 
A COMMITTEE APPOINTED by thf} 
Church of England in Australia, study 


that church marriages be allowed onli, 
to church members who are regular i 
attendance upon services. ; 
A penalty is stipulated for membe 
who fail to attend any services. The 
are to be further penalized by losir 
the privileges of church baptisms a 
funerals. 


This and that 
SWITZERLAND, though she kept out »/} 
World War II, is soon to hold a wa» 
crimes court of her own. She feels 
necessary, for her own integrity, to te 7 
scores of her citizens for collaboratic! } 
with the Nazis during the war. . ./] 
Acting Consul-General Johannes Kail 
of Estonia, still represents his count» 
in New York, though it has been swai) } 
lowed by Russia. He lets it be know 
that he treasures four diplomatic doct — 
ments, signed and sealed by James © 
Byrnes while he was still Secretary +) 
State, which attest that “the absorptic) 
of Estonia by the USSR is not recos 
nized by the government of the Unite 
States.” ... The original distress of tl 
Ukrainians and Byelo-Russians becau| 
of insufficient housing, and later great 
increased by extreme famine cond! 
tions, has developed a severe politic 
crisis for the Soviet. . . . The Sovi 
Minister in Copenhagen is bitterly pr» 
testing the building of engines by 
Danish firm for gunboats at present b* 
ing completed for Franco in the Ca 
tagena Navy Yard. Under this pressur 
the Danish Foreign Office is considerix 
the refusal of an export license to t! 
offending firm. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH! 
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I promiseD Gettysburg Seminary and 
tor Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin 
chauffeur him to Gettysburg for the 
Jumni luncheon address, part of Semi- 
ary Week. Days that bring a respite 
‘om the Capitol Hill grind do a man 
1 public life lots of good and I hope 
is speech did, too. 

Men in the Congress put in hours 
2w people realize. When I got back 
» Washington, Congressman Louis E. 
raham of Pennsylvania spoke for our 
Ien’s Club. He told me he got up at 
ve minutes before 5 o’clock that morn- 
ig and was in his office ait 20 minutes 
efore 6. He had to return to his office 
ter speaking for our men. And there 
re many, many men in Congress who 
ut in hours like that. Senator Wiley 
orks about 80 hours a week. 

Take the letter writing job alone. Mr. 
Viley told me he receives about 300 
tiers a day. At times it rises to 1,000, 
nd every one gets an answer. Men 
"om states as large or larger than Wis- 
onsin find mail a principal charge on 
aeir time. So he is in his office at 8.15 
10st mornings and hardly ever leaves 
‘apitol Hill until between six and seven 
1 the evening. At the end of a long 
ay he carries home a bundle of mate- 
ial he must read and he works on 
peeches at home, then dictates to a 
tenographer. What he gave at Getiys- 
urg was done that way. 

About 10 o’clock in the morning the 
udiciary Committee of which he is 
hairman meets on most days. Thirty 
er cent of all bills introduced in this 
songress have been referred to that 
oOmmittee. The Senate now gets into 
ession at 11 a.m. Many folks are often 
lisappointed with the poor attendance 
m the Senate and House floors most of 
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the time. But laws are not made there. 
That is only the place where votes are 
taken and freedom of speech on every 
conceivable topic assured. Laws are 
made in committee rooms and offices. 
There are the real workshops. Many 
men who seldom speak on the floors of 
Congress are valuable where it counts 
most. 

The Senator interested me in his at- 
titude toward people who try to get 
men in Congress to pledge their vote in 
advance. He regards committee hear- 
ings like he does a court room. He only 
promises to vote as his best judgment 
dictates after the hearings are all in. 
He often says to a constituent who is 
pushing a certain bill, “It may go into 
hearings as a dove and come out like 
a jackass. Which are you favoring?” 
Amendments can make all that differ- 
ence. 

But one of the Senator’s chief joys is 
the weekly Senate Breakfast Prayer 
Group. They meet from 8.30 to 9.30 
each Wednesday morning for purely 
spiritual purposes. Each Senator who 
belongs takes his turn in presenting a 
passage of Scripture with his comments, 
then all present join in the discussion 
and the prayer that follows. There is 
a similar group in the House. 

Wasuincton Nore: Church people 
eager to support the Stratton Bill (HR. 
2910) for “Emergency Displaced Per- 
sons Admission”—which would allow 
immigration of 400,000 displaced per- 
sons from Europe in the next four years 
—should write to their congressmen 
about it immediately. Chairman of the 
house Sub-Committee on Immigration, 
now holding hearings on the bill, is 
Representative Frank Fellows. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


A German Pleads for Help 


By MARTIN NIEMOELLER 


ls it the intention of the Allies to exterminate the Germa 


race? To the Germans that seems to be what is happenin: 


ALL EuROPE TopDAy is in a state of 
complete breakdown. With few excep- 
tions the nations suffer from hunger, 
aggravated by the consequences of the 
worst winter for nearly 150 years. As 
far as I can see, there is no country in 
Europe where the situation is more 
discouraging than in Germany. The 
winter in Berlin has been the very 
worst since 1799. In Berlin during the 
last months more than 2,000 people 
have frozen to death, according to the 
reliable report of Bishop Dibelius. 

I have similar reports from the Ruhr, 
where people died from cold right on 
top of one of the world’s most pro- 
ductive coal supplies. My own daugh- 
ter-in-law spent this winter on her 
sick-bed, only a few miles from the 
Ruhr, the temperature never exceed- 
ing five degrees below freezing point. 

Who will answer for this misery? God 
knows. But, who will help to overcome 
it? That responsibility is ours. 


AND EVEN Now, the despair is grow- 
ing. When I left Germany in the be- 
ginning of December, the food ration 
was nominally 1,550 calories—three 
fifths of a normal minimum. Actually 
it was only about 1,200. Today it is once 
more 1,550, but according to a report 
of the Associated Press, many people 
in the British Zone received, during the 
last weeks, only 900, and for this week 
only 700 calories. 

That means less than the lowest ra- 
tion ever heard of in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, and I guess that even the 
normal plain breakfast in this country 
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contains considerably more than the 
amount. In any case, 700 calories 
only a quarter of the normal Briti 
food ration, which is stated to be ab 
lutely insufficient in an article in 
New York Times of May 7. This situa 
tion means starvation in the stric 
sense, but it means more. 


SINCE THE END of hostilities and th } 
unconditional surrender of the Germa }) 
nation to America and her Allies, ‘’ 
least six million Germans have disap) 
peared. During the Moscow Confei 
ence it was reported that only som) 
800,000 to 900,000 German prisoners © 
war are left in Russia, instead of th 
estimated number of about three ar 
one-half to four millions. And accore 
ing to a member of the Hoover dele 
gation, instead of ten millions of evar 
uees from the Eastern Provinces ar 
countries, taken over by Poles ar 
Czechs, only five and one-half to s 
millions have arrived in the Westem 
zones. 

People who know these facts and a 
now facing the general starvation 
the Western zones can’t help thinkiy 
that this whole development is nothir 
else than the Morganthau plan put in’ 
action, with the tendency to exte 
minate a whole nation to its very roo! 
It is'impossible that out of this seed 
renewed hatred anything good can r 
sult. People have hoped that, with “uz 
conditional surrender,” the victorio’ 
nations would take the responsibil 
for those who gave themselves aw 
into their mercy. In fact, the respoy 
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vility rests with the victors, but only 
tle hope is left that this responsibility 
jay be realized. 


I KNOW THAT IT WILL be impossible 
overcome the European disaster just 
y Christian relief work, in spite of all 
Torts. Unless there will be a change 
1 international policy, nothing of real 
ect can be achieved. These are facts, 
ad it is of no value to argue about 
1em. And yet: there is one thing that 
an be done, and one need which might 
e€ overcome, if only Christians will be- 
in to see the issue and to do what they 
eally can do. 

People who are suffering today and 
vho are facing death by starvation— 
nd that means many people in Asia 
nd in Central Europe, and practically 
he whole of Germany’s population— 
re not only facing physical death. In 
_ way we have done so all the time 
litler was in power, when every sense 
f security had gone because of the 
zestapo’s rule of terror. But people are 
eing convinced now that the whole 
ropaganda for democracy has been an 
llusion, worse even than Hitler’s 
ropaganda. 

For everybody knew or soon came to 
now that Hitler personally did not ad- 
uit any authority superior to himself; 
yut the Western powers propagated hu- 
mane and Christian principles, and as- 
erted that they were fighting for the 
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validity of these principles. This faith 
has been utterly shattered, and, what 
is even worse, with this faith the trust 
in any truth and humanity has been 
destroyed. The result is Nihilism, and 
the dying people today die cursing God 
and man. 

Aceording to the understanding of 
people maddened by unparalleled suf- 
fering, all contributions of the vic- 
torious powers to keep the food supply 
on a level of about 1,500 calories are 
made only in order to hide the actual 
extermination of millions behind the 
screen of insufficient help. Thus, it is 
not only their body that dies. It is their 
soul which becomes ruined and lost. 
For they starve in hatred and vindic- 
tiveness with a last unspoken curse in 
their hearts. It is this terrible distress 
that makes me speak and cry for help 
from my Christian brethren in this 
country. 


I AM PLEADING: send parcels with food 
and personal letters to everybody you 
know. Maybe you may save lives in 
doing so; but even that is not my main 
concern. You may bring a last glimmer 
of- hope into a soul in despair. You may 
help one man or woman to cease 
cursing and regain faith in God and 
man. You may become God’s mes- 
senger of Christ’s love and help people 
to die at least in peace, reconciled with 
earthly suffering and grief. 


—LOWELL 


“American education stands in dire need of a service the church 
schools can render. Their traditional heritage and their freedom set 
them apart for this task—the demonstration of an educational experi- 
ence that will support a democratic society and a Christian faith. 
This is no small opportunity, and it is an opportunity that is open 


to Protestantism.” 
lay 28, 1947 


—Ernest C. COWELL 


THE EVENING ANGELUS 
THE WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS FOR JUNE 


Let us pray — 

(June 4-10) FOR THE LUTHERAN WORLD ASSEMBLY 
that delegates and visitors may travel in safety, and may yield to the highest promptings — 
their souls at Lund. 3 
Let us pray — 

(June I 1-17) FOR THE NEWLY MARRIED 

that they may establish Christian homes. 


Let us pray — 

(June 18-24) FOR PASTORS RECENTLY ORDAINED 
that their self-dedication may promptly reveal itself in fidelity to preaching, parce and teadl 
ing duties, 

Let us pray — 

(June 25-July |) FOR LOST SOULS IN OUR OWN FAMILIES AND FRIENDSHIP 

that God would use us to bring them to the Saviour. 


BANQUETERS AT OHIO CONVENTION include ULC, President and Secretary, Bishop Lai) 
Ordass, and President George Miley of Ohio Synod ' 


Ohio Synod Adopts $9.35 Benevolence Quota 


By CARL A. DRISCOLL [ 


Largest SUNDAY SCHOOL membership Statistician Dorner L. Keyser adda} 
gain in 20 years was reported to dele- that baptized membership had jumpi 
gates attending the Ohio Synod con- 4,223 and communing membershy! 
vention, First Church, Dayton, May 5- 2,867. Baptized members totaled 120, go) 
8. A total of 1,635 pupils was added. confirmed 86,937, communing 62,706. ' 
School membership was up to 56,966. Without any question as to ability | 
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jeet larger goals, the synod accepted 

iy e appeal of the ULC to double benev- 

‘ent apportionment in 1948. Increas- 

) ig its per capita goal to $9.35, it 
- Jopted a budget of $577,676. 

Delegates heard that 86 per cent of 

Jhio’s two-year quota of $329,459 for 

' wutheran World Action had been paid. 

Passed was a motion to provide 

' 12,500 toward a Lutheran student cen- 

er at Miami University at Oxford, 

Yhio. More than 300 Lutheran students 
ire enrolled in this state school. 


AFTER PRESIDENT GEORGE W. MILEY 
asked ULC President Franklin Clark 
Fry to preside at a session, a visitor 
might have thought he was at a ULC 
convention. Also present as members 
of synod were Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
president of the National Lutheran 
‘Council; Dr. Paul Anspach, secretary 
with the Board of Foreign Missions; 
the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, executive 
secretary of the Luther League of 
America; and Dr. Erwin S. Spees, asso- 
ciate secretary with the Parish and 
- Church School Board. 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz presented 
the work of the ULC at the meetings. 
Bishop Lajos Ordass of Budapest, Hun- 
gary, addressed the synod through an 
interpreter, the Rev. Gabor Brachna. 
Dr, Morris Wee, executive secretary of 
the student Service Commission of the 
NLC, stressed the need for ministering 
to the 100,000 Lutherans in colleges 
and universities. 

Two new congregations were ap- 
proved for reception. They were St. 
Luke’s Church, Cuyahoga Falls, and 
Bethesda-on-the-Bay, Bay Village. 

Ordination of five members of the 
graduating class at Hamma Divinity 
School was held. The new clergymen 
are Alton N. Allbeck, assistant pastor, 
Augsburg Church, Toledo; Luther E. 
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Buchholtz, Bellville parish; William E. 
Cox, assistant pastor, Bethany Church, 
Cieveland; Allan Hauck, assistant pas- 
tor, Hope Church, Detroit, Mich.; and 
Kenneth E. Linton, Board of American 
Missions. 


ActIon by the 443 delegates approved 
the proposed constitutional change sub- 
mitted by the ULC looking to the start- 
ing of a Lutheran postgraduate semi- 
nary. The proposal that no one over 
68 years of age be elected to a ULC 
office and that salaried members of 
executive staffs of ULC boards and 
agencies be required to retire at 68 
failed to receive approval. 

Treasurer George L. Rinkliff re- 
ported that congregational expenses 
during the year amounted to $1,727,447 
and that benevolence giving reached 
$751,445. Each communing member 
averaged $27.55 for congregational ex- 
penses and $11.98 for benevolence. 

Re-elected to office were the Rev. E. 
Rudolph Walborn, secretary; George L. 
Rinkliff, treasurer; and Dorner L. Keyser, 
statistician. Others elected included: The 
Rev. George D. Keister, Salem, and L. J. 
Mitchell, Van Wert—Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. 

Mrs. Edith Bechtolt, Urbana; Charles 
Brubaker, Troy; Mrs. Carl D. Eberhart, 
Dayton; and the Rev. Herbert N. Gourley, 
Troy—trustees of Feghtly Home. 

Mrs. E. E. Flack, Springfield; Dr. Frank 
F. Secrist, Dayton; the Rev. Herbert W. 
Veler, Stony Ridge; and Mrs. J. L. Zim- 
merman, Sr., Springfield—trustees of 
Oesterlen Home for Children. 

Dr. Alvin E. Bell, Toledo; the Rev. Her- 
man L. Gilbert, Mansfield; the Rev. Louis 
H. Valbracht, Zanesville; Dr. Henry C. 


Roehner, Uniontown; Herman K. Balt- 
haser, Lancaster; Norman KE. Bischoff, 
Toledo; Levi B. Mumma, Willoughby; 


Howard E. Snyder, Carey—directors of 
Wittenberg College. 
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Mississippi Synod Endorses 200 Percent Appeal 


By H. BRENT SCHAEFFER 


Misstssipp1 Synop held a 26-hour 
“streamlined convention” at Luther 
Chapel, Pulaski, May 6-7. 

President Karl W. Kinard of the 
South Carolina Synod, representing the 
ULC, preached at the synodical com- 
munion service and spoke later on the 
causes of the church. Superintendent 
T. C. Rohrbaugh of the Children’s 
Home, Salem, Va., addressed the con- 
vention in behalf of his work. The Rev. 
H. Belk Leonard preached at a matin 
service. Recordings of the every mem- 
ber visitation program and of ULC 
President Franklin Clark Fry’s ad- 
dresses on Lutheran World Action and 
stewardship were heard. 

Important synodical actions were: 
Welcome of Pastor H. A. Wolff, Laurel, 
and Pastor Leonard, Louisville, into the 
synod; acceptance of the ULC call to 
raise 200 per cent of the 1948 benev- 
olence apportionment; continuation of 


New Missions Organized in Rocky Mountain Area 


By OLIVER F. WEAVER 


STARTING OF TWO new mission fields 
in Denver, Colo., and plans to begin 
work in two sections of Albuquerque, 
N. M., were announced at the conven- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Synod, May 
6-8. Delegates, meeting in Trinity 
Church, Laramie, Wyo., also voted for 
Pastor Hugh Dowler to survey a rural 
district near Calhan, Colo. 

Strategic church sites and parsonages 
have already been bought in Denver 
through the aid of the ULC Board of 
American Missions. Pastor Leeland C. 
Soker was appointed head of a commit- 
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effort to secure the remainder of th 
LWA quota; approval of a 10-year lease 
on a large, government-owned schoo 
building near Betheden Church, 
miles northeast of Louisville, which 
be equipped as a center for synodi 
leadership training and for communit 
programs; and report of full paym 
of benevolent apportionment for 1946. 

All officers were re-elected: The Rev 
H. B. Schaeffer, president; the Rev 
O. M. Morgan, secretary; W. H. Seefele 
treasurer. Pastor Wolff was appointe: 
statistician and W. E. Glenn, archivis:| 
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THe Women’s Missionary SOocIET 
met at the same time as the synod. Th 
following officers will serve the socies }) 
during the coming year: Mrs. O. 
Morgan, president; Mrs. J. M. Pearce | 
vice president; Mrs. Eleanor Patric | 
recording secretary; Mrs. R. R. Derrie” 
statistical secretary; and Mrs. D. i 
Luckey, treasurer. 


| 
tee to find housing for a mission past t 
in Albuquerque. i 

To back this mission work and j 
answer world-wide needs, the syn 
adopted the ULC recommendation dH 
benevolent apportionment for 1948 | 
doubled. Per capita quota was increas: 
from $5.20 to $10.40. 

Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., presid® 
of the California Synod, represented » 
ULC at sessions and presented 
causes of the whole church. M 
Frances Dysinger, promotional sec 
tary of the Women’s Missionary 
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iety, spoke on “The World at Your 
oor.” The Rev. Charles H. Reinbrecht 
old of foreign mission needs. 
. Other speakers included Dr. O. W. 
@bright, superintendent of Tabitha 
ome; Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president 
>f Midland College; the Rev. Alan K. 
Martin, Denver, Colo.; and the Rev. 
Joseph W. Peterson, Canon City, Colo. 

Welcomed were new members of the 
synod: Pastor Martin; the Rev. John G. 
Frank, pastor in the Mayfair area of 
southeast Denver; and the Rev. Francis 
A. Daehling, pastor in the Valverde- 
Mountainview district of Denver. Also 
introduced were students for the min- 
istry: Warren Pechman, Denver, and 
Paul Barnhart, Albuquerque. 

All synodical officers were re-elected: 


The Rev. John F. Futchs, Boulder, 
Colo., president; the Rev. John W. 
Eastlack, Trinidad, Colo., secretary; 


Dwight S. Young, Denver, treasurer; 
the Rev. William A. Hover, Laramie, 
statistician; Dr. R. B. Wolf, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., historian; Pastor Peter- 
son, trustee of Midland College; and 
Vern Lantow, Denver, member board of 
directors of Tabitha Home. 


CONVENTION OF THE BROTHERHOOD was 
held May 6. C. A. Barnhart, president; 
W. D. Morton, Northwest Synod; and 
Dr. Beasom were main speakers. 

Officers elected were: Mr. Barnhart, 
president; John Oliver, vice president; 
and W. E. Maas, secretary-treasurer. 


THe Women’s Missionary SOCcIETY 
held sessions at the same time as the 
synod. Officers are: Mrs. Theron R. 
Jensen, president; Mrs. William J. Cal- 
houn, vice president; Mrs. C. C. Conger, 
secretary; Mrs. C. A. Barnhart, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Ross Ferry, statistician. Mrs. 
Oliver F. Weaver was appointed wom- 
en’s editor for the Rocky Mountain 
Lutheran. 


May 28, 1947 lt 


RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT of Rocky Mountain 
Synod was the Rey. John F. Futchs, center. Left 
is the Rev. William A. Hover, statistician, and 
right, the Rev. John W. Eastlack, secretary 


WELCOMED by President Futchs are Board of 
American Missions pastors Francis A. Daehling, 
left, and John G. Frank, center. They will work 
in Denver mission fields 


ACTIVE LAYMEN at the convention in Laramie, 
Wyo., were C. A. Barnhart, synod Brotherhood 
president; Vern Lantow, a director of Tabitha 
Home; J. A. Sten, synod stewardship secretary 
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Prisoner Becomes President 
Chitose Kishi, suspected of anti-war ideas by the Though 


Police, is now president of the Lutheran Church of Japan 


By T. BENTON PEERY 


Two YEARS AGO, on March 25, 1945, 
Japan suffered its worst B-29 raid. 
Bombs rained their fire until the whole 
Tokyo-Yokohama area was an unim- 
aginable inferno. One hundred thou- 
sand people lost their lives. 

Chitose Kishi had said something like 
this was likely to happen, and so he 
was thrown in jail for harboring “dan- 
gerous thoughts.” Even the thought of 
such possible destruction was impos- 
sible to the Japanese military mind. 

Sitting in his cozy living room in the 
parsonage in Kyoto, I asked him, “Do 
you mind telling me why you were im- 
prisoned?” He brought out a copy of 
the charges. “Here is the reason.” 

A student had written in his diary 
some thoughts attributed to Kishi. The 
diary was found in his room after the 
student was jailed. The pastor was 
taken by the police and put in jail. For 
some days nothing happened. Then 
came the interview. 

“Did you say, now that Mussolini has 
capitulated and Italy has surrendered, 
that Japan should do the same?” 

“Not that I recall.” 

“Did you say that the Japanese sol- 
diers on Attu had been wiped out?” 

“T have no such recollection.” Then 
a fist landed a blow on the pastor’s jaw. 

“Did you say that the B-29’s could 
raid Japan and level our cities?” 

“Yes, likely I did.” 

He was taken to a large room, placed 
between two policemen who beat him 
with bamboo poles. Knocked down he 
was tramped upon, until he knew not 
how it would end. ‘Confess, confess,” 
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Dr. Inoko Miura, former president of Japanes» 
Lutheran Church, with President Kishi 


the interrogator said. 

“I have nothing to confess.” As the 
punishment continued Kishi said, “T) 
you are going to kill me, kill me now | 
Do not wait!” 

But they did not kill him, returnin;: 
him to his cell to think it over. A cou 
ple of weeks later he was interviewee! 
again, convinced the police of his sin 
cerity, and was released. In all, the! 
Lutheran pastor spent 26 days in prison 


MonrTHS LATER the scene was greatly) 
changed. We were attending a meeting! 


The Luthera ? 
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t Kumamoto, where ballots were cast 
or the president of a reorganized Lu- 
neran Church of Japan. The result 
howed Kishi elected on the first ballot 
y a majority of nearly five to one. 
Vell trained, evangelical, consecrated, 


New president . . . Chitose Kishi 


ad loyal he is highly respected by his 
rethren in this key post. 

President Kishi has been an out- 
0ken advocate of a return to confes- 
onal Lutheranism. The organization 
- Kyodan was not evangelical enough 
r his faith, While a majority of Lu- 
leran pastors were with him in this 
lief, Kishi was the leader and spokes- 
an. He represents the younger lead- 
ship in Japan, for which we hold high 
ype. 

Kishi graduated at Roanoke College 
| Salem, Va., with the A.B. degree in 
23. Residing in Columbia, S. C., he 
ceived the M.A. degree in 1925 from 
ie University of South Carolina, and 
1926 the B.D. degree from Southern 
seminary. A further year of graduate 
udy was pursued; one semester in 
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Hartford and a second in Leipzig, Ger- 
many, completing his theological train- 
ing. 

Returning to Japan in 1927, his min- 
istry has covered just 20 years with 
pastorates at Kurume, Moji, East Kobe, 
and Kyoto. Both churches in Kurume 
and Kyoto assumed self-support under 
his care. It is interesting that Pastor 
Kishi was pastor of East Kobe during 
the time the church was a Parish 
Abroad of St. Matthew’s, my former 
parish in Philadelphia. His longest min- 
istry is his present location in Kyoto, 
11 years, where the beautiful church 
built and paid for is a tribute to his 
zeal. The family moved into the par- 
sonage portion of the church building 
on December 8, 1941, the day after 
Pearl Harbor. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT IS A PASTOR. He 
has the shepherd’s heart and is beloved 
by his people. He will likely continue 
in this role, as well as being a pastor of 
pastors. He is an example of the fine 
leadership produced by the mission 
field in Japan. The church here has not 
grown rapidly. Congregations have 
shrunk during the war. But the church 
is known for the quality of its leaders. 
Kishi will uphold in able succession. 

Mrs. Kishi, formerly Eiko Yonemura 
of Kyoto, is a daughter of Pastor Yone- 
mura, associated with my father in the 
early days. She too was educated in 
America, graduated at Duke Univer- 
sity after four years of study, and spent 
a year in graduate work at the Biblical 
Seminary in New York City. She is a 
great help to her husband and in the 
parish. Mrs. Kishi is now employed as 
a secretary for the army in Kyoto. Two 
charming daughters who speak English 
complete the happy family. 

The future Lutheran Church in Japan 
is in good hands. 
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The Little Girl Who Ran Away 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


I’m running . . . running, thought 
Marian. Her feet moved slowly over 
the red bricks, yet they felt as though 
they were flying. For each step brought 
her nearer to Water Street. And in 
Water Street there would be—the 
child’s face puckered as she tried to 
bring into orderliness the chaotic feel- 
ings that promised some magic release 
when she reached Water Street. Every 
step carried her farther away from the 
new life that was so pleasant and so 
meaningless, back to Water Street. 

She darted across the street. 

The shop signs hanging over the side- 
walk began to dance, and say, “You're 
home again, Marian.” The street lamps 
were not lighted yet, but they beamed 
at her benignly. Her steps on the 
broken sidewalk rang a tune, “home 
again, home again!” She turned the 
corner and walked into Water Street. 

All the airiness drained away. Her 
feet dragged. This was not home. In 
all the long expanse of dingy brick 
buildings there was not one room in 
which she could expect shelter. Her 
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mother was not there, nor anyone tc 
whom she could turn. She sat dowr }., 
in a doorway, and stared ahead, a blank, 
look in her gray eyes. 


Nor MANY OF THE TENANTS in the! 
ramshackle building visited Mrs. Lang 
But Mrs. O’Connor climbed the lon 
flight of steps when she heard that Mrs- 
Lang was ill. She looked at the thiy 
wisp of woman lying straight and sti!” 
under clean gray blankets, then turnes| 
to Marian. “I’m going to call the hos: 
pital for your ma.” j 

Marian looked down at her mothe 
doubtfully. “I don’t think she’d like” 
that. She never calls a doctor.” : 

Mrs. O’Connor had helped too mars” 
ailing neighbors not to recognize th 
swift approach of death in the pallu 
of the sick woman. i 

“T’m going to do it.” 

Dr. Jones arrived in due time. 

“Why didn’t you call me before this” 
he asked. “It’s too late now to do an» 
thing. She’s even past suffering.” 

“Ah, I knew it.” 


The Luther 


“Any family?” he asked idly, closing 
is bag. 
“Just this one here, Marian.” 


THE YOUNG Doctor looked at the child 
‘itting quietly in the corner. Her large 
tray eyes observed him steadily. Just 
mother tenement child, cleaner than 
nost. And while her smallness and 
thinness, and the pallor of her face 
were all typical of the underfed chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, there was 
an air of alertness, of intelligence, that 
was not typical. 

“Who'll take care of her?” He nodded 
vat Marian. 
_ “Indeed and I don’t know,” replied 
‘Mrs. O’Connor dubiously. “Maybe I 
‘could squeeze her in.” 

“Having only six of your own.” 

“Only five since we buried Marty.” 

The doctor looked at his watch. 
“Look here, I must go now. You look 
after things. I may be able to do some- 
thing about her—anyway, I’ll be back 
this evening.” 

On his way back to the hospital Dr. 
Jones stopped in to see Sister Jean. 


SISTER JEAN was sitting at a desk 
writing. She looked up to greet Dr. 
Jones. “Don’t tell me you have brought 
me another case, Doctor!” 

“Oh, this is one you'll love,” he said 
confidently. “All you need to do is to 
find a home for a little girl.” 

“Find the right home, you mean. Tell 
me about her.” 

When he finished talking, Sister Jean 
looked thoughtful. “No relatives,” she 
said. “Perfectly normal child, Doctor?” 

“Needs a few good meals, that’s all. 
She’s not pretty, but interesting look- 
ing. Probably bright.” 

‘Tll go around to see her this eve- 
ning. I think, from what you have told 
me, that she would be happiest in a 
foster home,” 
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That evening Sister Jean went to the 
O’Connor home. Mrs. O’Connor recog- 
nized her. 

“Indeed, Sister Jean, if you'll see 
about Marian, I’ll not worry a minute 
longer.” 

Sister Jean took Marian’s hand. “I 
have a friend who had three little girls. 
But they are grown now, so she is 
alone in her home. Do you think you 
would like to live with her?” 

Marian looked at Sister Jean with 
candid gray eyes. She moved closer and 
Sister Jean put an arm around her. 
‘I don’t know,” she said, “because I 
don’t know the lady. But I would try 
to be happy.” 


As Sister JEAN drove Marian to Mrs. 
Grierson’s home, the child began to stir 
out of her quiet. Her quick eyes noticed 
the interesting facets of a busy city, 
and when they passed a school yard in 
which shrieking, running children were 
enjoying recess, she began to talk. 

“Will I go to school?” 

“Of course.” 

‘T never have, you know. Mother 
taught me to read and spell and figure, 
but I have always wanted to go to 
school.” 

“You didn’t go to school? Didn’t the 
truant officer—” 

‘T’m small for my age,’ explained 
Marian simply. “After mother was sick, 
she needed me to go after the coats 
and deliver them. She sewed. I did 
the housework. Of course, I had to be 
there to take care of mother after she 
got so bad.” 

Sister Jean looked at her small 
charge. Doing housework? Delivering 
coats? Taking care of mother? That 
was past, thought Sister Jean with de- 
termination. Her life would be a happy 
child’s life with Mrs. Grierson. 


Mrs. Grierson lived in a little brown 
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house with a tiny grass plot in front 
and space for a few flowers in back. 
She was a middle-aged woman, pleas- 
ant to look at, with mild blue eyes and 
brown hair just frosted with silver, She 
had three girls of her own, all married 
and living some distance away, She 
had too much energy to sit down and 
be an old lady, and since the death of 
her invalid husband she felt the need 
to mother someone, 

Mrs, Grierson had decided to love 
Marian as soon as she had heard her 
story, When she saw the child her heart 
and arms opened at once, Before the 
three had any chance to talk, Mrs. 
Grierson had Marian in a kitchen chair 
with a cookie and a glass of milk, 
Marian, on her part, regarded Mrs. 
Grierson with the same steadfast gaze 
she turned on the world, not suspicious, 
nor optimistic, but withholding judg- 
ment, 

In a short time Marian’s reserve had 
melted, She blossomed under Mrs, 
Grierson’s care, her cheeks grew round 
and rosy, and she became more and 
more like a happy little girl rather than 
a miniature woman, She loved the 
quiet orderliness that prevailed in Mrs. 
Grierson’s home, 

“A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place!” she said with satis- 
faction, probably quoting her mother, 
The kitchen cupboards, with rows of 
cups neatly hanging on little hooks, 
fascinated her most, “When I’m grown- 
up, I'll have a house just like this,” 

Mrs, Grierson blossomed too, It was 
like the years when her own girls were 
small and hanging around her as she 
worked, 


“Ths REMINDS ME of a dress I had 
when I was young,” she observed one 
day. She was making. dresses for 
Marian, 
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“When you were as big as me?” 

“Oh, no.” Mrs, Grierson laughed, | 
was bigger—big enough to be goin 
with the boys—with Mr. Grexsam 
was. I had a dress, blue like this—an 
it had rows and rows of insertion o 
the sleeves. Well, I slipped out of th 
house one afternoon to go walking 
Mr. Grierson. We sat on the bank 
side the road, near the old wate 
trough. It was May, and the sun fe 
so good, But indeed that sun burn 
my arms through the insertion, an 
when I got home and took off my dre 
there were two rows of red sun-burn 
circles all down my arm.” 

They giggled together. 

“What a row there was!” Mrs. Grier 
son shook her head. “My brother Je 
the oldest one, hated the sight of M 
Grierson—” 

“Hated Mr. Grierson!” said Maria 
in a shocked voice, for Mr, Grierso: 
was a model of all virtues. 

“Yes, some silly fight they had,” 

“But you did see Mr, Grierson again, 
prompted Marian. 

“Yes, in another week I was wi 
him as much as ever. Joe came rount 
in time, and they were good frienc 
after we were married,” ; 


Sister JEAN STOPPED by once in 
while—‘“to see one arrangement the 
really works,” she said. One evenir 
she brought Dr, Jones, who added hy 
official blessing. It was perfect for bo® 
the woman and the child, except— 

There was one time when Mrs, Gries 
son had a headache, and Marian tip 
toed about in great importance. 
made the invalid a cup of tea, got hy 
own supper, and turned salesmen aw* 
from the door with firmness. But M 
Grierson was seldom sick, and wh 
well was so energetic that she dispens: 
with Marian’s offer to help with 
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adly “I can do this myself, Marian. 
yu run and play.” 

And Marian would walk out slowly, 
id enough to play, yet fretted by a 
sling that play was all very well when 
rk was finished, but work should 
me first. Sometimes she pretended 
at her doll was a real baby who had 
me to stay with them and that Mrs, 
ierson had given her entire care of 
> baby. 

About three months after Marian had 
me to Mrs. Grierson, she set off on 
errand to a near-by grocery store. 
was a dull day. The sun was shining 
bly through the clouds, and over the 
y hung a pall of smoke which the 
less winds could not blow away. 
ian walked slowly down the street, 
ieeling of vague dissatisfaction fret- 
g her. She looked at the two nickels 
her hand, and stopped. Two nickels 
uld pay carfare to the other side of 
» city. She forgot Mrs. Grierson, for- 
| the happy new life, and felt only 
it at the end of that street-car ride 
ited another life in which she could 
herself again. She started to walk, 
looking at the nickels. Without 
iscious decision she went on past the 
cery store to the corner where the 
lleys stopped. 


NuEN Marian FAILED to come home 
s. Grierson called Sister Jean. 

It was only to the corner grocery 
re,” she explained. “I have an awful 
ling that something has happened to 
r. Oh, Sister Jean, if that child has 
feito harm... .” 

‘Nothing has happened,” said Sister 
an with a confidence she did not feel. 
erhaps she is playing with one of the 
ghbor children, and forgot to come 
ne,” 

‘She’s not much for playing with the 
er children, and anyway I’ve called 
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all those with phones, and no one has 
seen her,” 

“Well, Mrs. Grierson, I’ll get to work 
and try to find her. I’ll let you know 
as soon as I hear anything.” 

An hour later Sister Jean called, A 
policeman in the Water Street district 
had found a little girl. She was crying, 
and all the officer could understand was 
the repeated statement, muffled by sobs, 
“T thought I lived here, and I don’t.” 

Marian was exhausted by her experi- 
ence, so wise Mrs, Grierson put her to 
bed without any questions. But the 
next day Sister Jean came out and 
talked to her. 

“Don’t you like it here?” she asked 
and Marian answered earnestly, “Oh, 
yes, Sister Jean. I love staying with 
Mrs. Grierson,” 

“But then why—?” 

“T don’t know. Truly I don’t. I just 
had to, that’s all.” Finally, no nearer 
understanding than _ before, they 
stopped. It was decided that Marian 
should stay with Mrs, Grierson, and 
that she would never run off again, 


In a FEW pbAys Marian and Mrs, 
Grierson were almost back on their old 
footing. Almost—but Mrs. Grierson 
stopped in her work at times to study 
Marian’s absorbed face, and stepped to 
the kitchen door often to search for a 
sight of the brown curls. 

It was three weeks until Marian ran 
away again. She was easily located and 
returned to Mrs. Grierson, where the 
same baffled questioning brought the 
same answers. Yes, she did want to 
stay with Mrs. Grierson. She didn’t 
know why she ran away, but she would 
never do it again. And in two weeks 
was gone again, This time Sister Jean 
and Mrs. Grierson decided reluctantly 
that it would be wisest to try Marian 
in a new environment. 
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She was to stay with Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer. They were people in their 
forties, comfortably well off, with no 
children. Mrs. Spencer decided that it 
would be nice to have a child in the 
house, but she didn’t care to run the 
risks involved in adopting one. “Sup- 
pose it disappointed me!” Mr. Spencer 
said it was all right if she wanted to 
take one as long as it didn’t bother him. 
Mr. Spencer stayed out of the house as 
much as possible, anyway, because he 
couldn’t smoke in the house, or move 
anything out of its place. Mrs. Spencer 
talked with Sister Jean about a child. 
She wanted a girl—they weren’t into 
things as boys always were. One old 
enough so that she could appreciate a 
nice home, but not old enough to be 
interested in boys. Quiet, but not sickly. 
Of good stock, but without relatives 
who would come wanting to see the 
child. 

Marian fitted all these requirements. 
Sister Jean drove away from the 
Spencers’, leaving the child in the 
primly ordered house with many mis- 
givings. They were justified. Mrs. 
Spencer had no complaints to make 
about Marian, but after a few weeks 
Marian ran away, and Mrs. Spencer, 
deeply offended, refused to see her 
again. 


AFTER THAT CAME a_ succession of 


homes. There were the Andersons, two 


elderly maiden ladies who were gen- 
uinely fond of Marian. The Robertses, 
with two older children. And the Stet- 
sons, a nice young couple who had just 
lost their first baby. They all liked 
Marian, and she liked them all, but she 
could not stay. After a few weeks the 
phone message that Sister Jean dreaded 
would come—Marian had gone. She 
never tried to evade detection. The 
urge was to get away from the new 
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what to do. 
Dr. Jones brought her to Sister Jean:}} 
after one trip, and he may have come 
as near understanding the obscure com- 
pulsion as anyone did. ‘ 
“Did you ever think, Sister Jeantl 
said he, looking down on the tangl 
brown curls as Marian slept, exhausted 
in Sister Jean’s armchair, “that thi 
child was used to—well, call it respon 
sibility? All these various homes have 
been places where she didn’t even have 
to wash dishes. Now if she were in & 
home where she had some work to do 
I believe she’d be better satisfied.” 
Sister Jean looked harassed. “Im 
willing to try, Doctor. There is a fam-- 
ily, the Engles, on a farm north of the 
city—” 


ENGLES’ SEEMED Just the place for 
Marian. They were jolly, cheerful 
matter-of-fact people who were kine 
to Marian but did not hover over her 
The farm was fascinating, as farms al 
ways are to children. Marian fell int | 
the routine of the place easily. Sh 
hunted eggs, fed the chickens, and stoo 
on a box to wash dishes. She made — 
pet of one of the goslings, and playe 
with the kittens in the barn. She em 
joyed everything, and Sister Jean be 
gan to hope that this problem we 
solved, until one day in March. 

The Engles were up early that morr:) 
ing, for one of the cows was sic! 
Marian was interested and helpful, to. 
so much so that they all forgot th’ 
school bus until they saw its yello” 
gleam far down the road. 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Engle co 
fortably, “the mail carrier comes alom 
any time now, so you can go into tk 
schoolhouse with him. You won’t |] 
more than half an hour late.” 

Marian waited at the mailbox for 
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idmonds. When she saw his familiar 
olue truck pull up, she stepped out, and 
found herself saying, “I’m staying out 
of school this morning to go to the den- 
tist, Mr. Edmonds. Mrs. Engle wants 
to know if I can ride into the city with 
you, because Becky the cow is sick, and 
Mr. Engle can’t leave.” 

“Sure. Glad to have company.” 

So into the city they rode, stopping 
at the gleaming silver mailboxes along 
the highway. Marian chatted happily 
for her spirits rose as they came nearer 
‘and nearer to the city, and nearer to 
the mirage that drew her time and time 
again. 

_ Mr. Edmonds stopped at the city 
| postoffice. 


“I KNOW MY WAY Now,” sang Marian, 
and skipped away before Mr. Edmonds 
could offer to take her to the dentist. 
Down the street she skipped in the di- 
rection of Water Street. Her school 
books grew heavy, so she left them in 
a doorway. About noon she stopped 
and sat down on the step of a vacant 
store to eat the lunch in her lunch-box. 
Then she started on again. 

That afternoon Dr. Jones was in one 
of the Water Street tenements ushering 
another Fonotelli into the world. When 
he came out of the building he stopped, 
for there was Marian sitting on the 
running-board of his car. 

‘I’ve run away, Dr. Jones,” she said 
in a small voice. 

“So I see. But why, Marian?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know. Truly 
T didn’t mean to.” 

“Get in the car. I’ll take you to Sister 
Jean.” 


SISTER JEAN LOOKED uP from her desk 
when Dr. Jones brought Marian into 
the office. For a minute they looked at 
each other. Marian’s eyes filled with 
tears. Sister Jean opened her arms. 
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With a rush Marian was in them, cry- 
ing and trying to tell what had hap- 
pened. Dr. Jones closed the door softly 
as he went out. The sobs grew milder. 

“They were really very nice people, 
Sister,” said Marian after a while. 
“They can get along fine without me.” 

Of course, thought Sister Jean. Why 
didn’t I see before? They'll get along 
without me. Thé words echoed in her 
ears. She held Marian quietly. After 
a while she said, “Yes, they'll get along 
all right without you. All your families 
will, except one.” 

Marian sat up. “You mean Mrs. 
Grierson? Is she sick?” 

“Her rheumatism bothers her a little, 
but most of all she is lonely.” 

“Does she miss me?” Marian’s voice 
was very low. 

“Yes, she does.” 

“I love Mrs. Grierson, more than 
anyone except you. I wish I could live 
with her.” 

“You could. She’d love to have you. 
But it wouldn’t be fair to have her al- 
ways worrying that you were going 
away again, would it?” 

Marian shook her head. 

“If you went back to Mrs. Grierson’s, 
Marian, would you stay?” 

SUdairy.: 

“And if you ever felt like going away, 
would you come straight to my office? 
I promise that I would take you to 
Water Street to see for yourself.” 

Marian nodded harder. “And I could 
leave a note for Mrs. Grierson, telling 
her that I’d gone to see you.” 

They smiled at each other trium- 
phantly. The matter was settled. 

She’ll stay, thought Sister Jean with 
certain knowledge. 

“T won’t go off and leave Mrs. Grier- 
son worrying,” thought Marian. “She 
needs me!” 
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Somebody Cares 


By Ralph D. Heim 


To begin this study of Malachi, it will be 
well to read the whole book; then con- 
sider the first five verses more carefully. 


THE COMPILER OF THE COLLECTION 
which the Jews call “The Book of the 
Twelve,” and we call “The Minor 
Prophets,” thought Malachi was the 
last of all prophetic writings. At pres- 
ent we take a different view and say 
that several things were written later 
—Jonah, for example. So Malachi is 
dated in the days shortly before Ezra 
and Nehemiah, perhaps about 460 s.c. 

A review of Hebrew history is neces- 
sary to illuminate the book. Samaria 
of the Northern Kingdom had under- 
gone siege and been destroyed. Alien 
people settled on the land when Israel’s 
survivors becdéme slave labor for the 
Assyrians. Then Assyria fell before the 
Babylonians. They, in turn, encamped 
under the gates of Jerusalem. In 586 
the city was taken and. its people were 
marched as captives across the desert 
to the vicinity of Babylon. 

It looked as if the sun that was the 
Hebrew nation had set forever. 

In a way it had. Yet Nebuchad- 
nezzar was a quite enlightened mon- 
arch. So the situation of the Jews, 
excepting their heartsickness for home 
and freedom, was not as bad as it 
might have been. Most of them lived 
in communities where they preserved 
many of their customs. They even de- 
veloped their religion. In particular, 
an important body of literature grew 
up. This was the time when, we think, 
the Old Testament books of Joshua to 
Second Kings were written. Then, too, 
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arose the prophets Ezekiel and Secon 
Isaiah. 

The latter had as his commissio: 
from God: “Comfort ye, comfort yé 
my people.” The comfort he brough 
was the assurance that God soon woul 
go marching over the miles back t 
Jerusalem with a host to re-establis 
his Zion. 


So ir came asout. In 538 Cyru: 
“King of Persia” took Babylon. He in 
augurated what was indeed a new dea 
Cyrus not only held the modern vie 
concerning a high degree of self-rul 
for subject peoples. He also returne 
the displaced populations within hi 
realm to their former states. 

The first band of Jews returning t 
Jerusalem arrived about 536. Its leade 
Zerubbabel, prince of the house c 
David, was their governor and Joshu 
was their high priest. 

Those men must have had such | 
task of rehabilitation in a small way a 
we have today on a colossal scale. Lik 
present-day workers they had to ar 
range first for simple shelter and th 
barest subsistence. Then’ they laid th 
foundations for a new temple. 

That work was stopped by oppositio: 
on the part of the Samaritans. Haggs 
and Zechariah, though, led the peopl 
to complete the temple in the fou 
years 520-516. This was perhaps th 
time when such psalms as 126 arose 


When the Lord turned again the captivit 
of Zion, 

We were like them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughte 

And our tongue with singing. 


The Luthera 


Sut bright visions fade and rosy 
ams become drab reality. So it 
ypened in the new Jerusalem. 
ubbabel did not become a king of 
lah. Instead, he died early and was 
laced by a Persian official. The 
ple did not return from Babylon in 
numbers expected. The colony 
; harassed continually by the Sa- 
ritans. The members had known 
1 days, but now they were ordinary 
sants struggling with bad seasons 
| hostile neighbors. So they sank 
» careless and sordid living. God’s 
mquents, they were, a worldly con- 
gation with a corrupt ministry. 
Ye know the story from three 
rces. In addition to Malachi there 
the two books Ezra and Nehemiah. 
y are elaborations of the memoirs 
the men whose names they bear. 
yy tell of the reforms which those 
lers instituted. 


ZRA BROUGHT FROM BaBYLON what 
call the Priestly Code of legal liter- 
‘e (Leviticus being the chief book) 
established it as the law of the 
1. Nehemiah, too, came from Baby- 
and dealt with reforms in such 
is as marriage, Sabbath observance, 
port of religion, ceremonial clean- 
s, oppression of the poor and dese- 
ion of the temple. 
falachi is concerned with those 
e problems. In many ways, it ap- 
rs that the prophet was a fore- 
ner for Ezra and Nehemiah, clear- 
the way by his writing for their 
strenuous measures. Into the 
ation, then, which demanded their 
rms, this book was thrust as a sort 
smaller Catechism. 
uther wrote under quite similar 
umstances. The bright promise of 
y Reformation days was getting 
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somewhat dull. In 1527, when the 
Church of the Reformation was ten 
yeafs of age and Luther with co- 
workers visited the congregations in 
Saxony, they found such a state of 
affairs that Luther prepared his cate- 
chism to correct the error. He writes 
thus in the Preface to the Small Cate- 
chism: 


“The deplorable condition in which 
I found religious affairs during a re- 
cent visitation of the congregations, 
has impelled me to publish this cate- 
Alas! What misery I 
beheld. The people .... seem to 
have no knowledge whatever of 
Christian doctrine and many of the 
pastors are ignorant and incompetent 
teachers.” 


Luther dealt with the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Sacraments. But he 
had, also in his catechism, a Table of 
Duties. It may be said that Malachi 
is a table of duties. It is in fact a two- 
part table, one being for clergy and 
another for laity. 


THE AUTHOR WRITES, apparently, as 
one of a poor and persecuted but faith- 
ful group within the population. He 
takes issue with three types of con- 
temporaries. These are the wicked, 
arrogant, prosperous and _ indifferent. 
There are, also, the relatively pious 
who have been driven to ask whether 
God loves Israel any more, whether 
he is just, whether it is not vain and 
foolish to serve him. There are, third, 
the priests who have fallen into hollow 
pretense or worse. Against all these 
he supports God’s love, righteousness, 
and holiness. He combats their ten- 
dencies to say things like: What’s the 
use? It doesn’t matter. Nobody cares. 
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It doesn’t pay. Don’t be foolish. Why 
deny yourself? He wants to rekindle 
fires of faith and faithfulness in a, dis- 
couraged, defeated, embittered, and 
skeptical people. 

It is said usually that we may not 
know the real name of the prophet. 
Because he wrote in such a critical 
manner, he preferred to remain anony- 
mous. Thus Malachi, which means 
“my messenger,” is but a pen name 
or perhaps an editorial addition. With 
that understanding, “Malachi” can stand 
for the prophet anyhow. 

He was not a poet as other prophets 
had been. He was not as profound a 
thinker as some had been. Yet he was 
a sincere and useful man. His style 
is simple, direct, and forceful. He uses 
few figures of speech, but those he has 
are fresh and suggestive. It is aston- 
ishing to discover how many expres- 
sions have got into our language from 
his writing. And, like every other real 
prophet, he has a message for people 
like those whom he addressed, world 
without end. 

In the style of his writing, Malachi 
reminds one of the question-and-an- 
swer method. A truth is pronounced 
or a charge made in a general way. 
Then, some question is raised, like the 
sort of thing which was being said by 
actual objectors. That is answered by 
some good evidence. Then the prophet 
drives home the whole truth about the 
topic. 


HIS MESSAGE BEGINS with a section 
which can be viewed as a theme for 
the entire book. God continues to love 


is 


There are only two kinds of men: the righteous who believe them- 
selves sinners; the rest, sinners who believe themselves righteous. 
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Israel, it teaches, despite appearance 
to the contrary. Her trouble is due to ~ 
her sinful conduct which prevents — 
God’s free exercise of his love. Saying © 
it otherwise, there are obstacles which — 
these people themselves have placed © 
in the way of abounding in that love. 
Let us arrange his beginning (1: 2-5 
abbreviated) this way: ‘ 
The Lord: I have loved you. 


The People (objecting that nobodgal 
cares): Wherein hast thou loved i 
i 


us? 
The Lord: Was not Esau Jacob's” 
brother? yet I loved Jacob.... 
and I hated Esau... . and ye 
shall say, The Lord will be mag- 
nified from the border of Israel. 


Readers of the article on Obadiah a 
week ago will remember the story of 
the Edomites, descendants of Esau. 
How they had been in enmity against 
the Israelites since the early family 
strife between Isaac’s sons. How the 
Edomites had harassed and won the 
everlasting hatred of Judah at the 
time of Jerusalem’s fall. How later 
(about the time of Malachi) the desert} 
tribe of Nabataeans had overthrown: 
Petra, capital of Edom, and left it “ary 
eagle’s empty nest.” j 

In proving God’s love Malachi does 
not cite, like other prophets, Israel’s' 
long history under Providence. He 
uses those current events as evidence | 
that the fate of Edom was proof enougl: 
that God loved the sons of Jacob. A’ 
least God loved those sons more thar’ 
the sons of Esau! 

Somebody cares. 


—Blaise Pascal 


The Vatherar 


THE LATHROP FAMILY. 


Only Helping 


Mark DRAPED HIMSELF across the end 
‘my bed. In one hand he held the 
ymposition he was reading me. In the 
her he held an apple which he alter- 
ately waved and munched. One foot 
as planted firmly on the floor but the 
her hovered near my bedspread. 
“One foot-mark on that spread and 
yu will wash and hang it on the line— 
yu, yourself, personally,” I warned. 
“Mark!” roared Jerry at the kitchen 
or, “are you in there?” 

“How my parents do love me. They 
st can’t live without me. Yes, Father! 
0 you want me?” 

“Come give me a hand with this stuff, 
ill you? It’s blowing all over the 
rd.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure.—Well, good- 
ght, Mother! If everyone yelled for 
u all the time, you’d take your time 
out rushing, too.” 

“Can’t you tell from your father’s 
ne he’s in a hurry?” 

‘And how does he know I wasn’t 
ing something important—and I was.” 
> undraped himself and sauntered 
wnstairs. Suddenly his pace quick- 
ed and I heard him yell, “O. K.! I'll 
lp you get them.” 


CURIOSITY DROVE ME to Joan’s window 
lich overlooks the yard. Jerry and 
rk were scrambling around chasing 
ninutive paper houses which kept 
iding their grasp. I watched, helpless 
th laughter, until it dawned on me 
at I might go down and help. 

3ut by the time I reached the kitchen, 
» chasers had successfully captured 
ir prey. They stamped into the 
use, Jerry puffing heavily. 
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“Since we decided to have the meet- 
ing of the vacation school teachers 
down in the game room tonight, in- 
stead of at the church, I thought I’d 
bring over some of the materials. They 
used these little houses in a unit on the 
home once before, and I thought it 
might give the leaders a few ideas, but 
just as I’d almost reached the kitchen 
door the lid blew off the box and was I 
in a fix!” 

“Lucky I was around,” said Mark. 

“You! Why by the time you got there 
I'd recaptured all but three and you 
squashed one of those. Come on, let’s 
take these down to the basement and 
I'll get you to help me bring over the 
rest of the stuff. I want to get every- 
thing set up before dinner because I’ve 
that hearing of the Andro case between 
dinnertime and the teachers’ meeting.” 


MaRrK GAVE UP pretending to be bored 
and the two trotted back and forth 
through the kitchen while I covered a 
batch of “left-overs” with cream sauce 
and cheese and tucked them in the 
oven. 

At last Jerry was satisfied with the 
arrangements downstairs. He washed 
his hands at the kitchen sink. “That 
church storeroom is the dustiest place 
I’ve been for some time.” 

“Shouldn’t somebody be responsible 
for keeping it clean?” 

“Just one of those things that are 
everybody’s business and _ nobody’s 
business. It doesn’t matter much, so 
long as the dust doesn’t get so dense 
it’s a fire hazard.” 

‘Don’t forget,” Mark reminded me, 
“You're going to listen to that composi- 
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tion as soon as I finish the funnies.” 

“Our dinner’s in the oven, so I’ve 
nothing more to do here. My ears are 
all yours when you want them.” I fol- 
lowed him into the living-room where 
I picked up my knitting. Mark handed 
Jerry the front part of the paper. 

“Funny,” Jerry observed, “if you 
judged by the newspapers you’d think 
the only husbands and wives who 
weren't murdering each other were the 
ones who were celebrating their golden 
wedding anniversaries.” 

“You know some pretty violent ones 
yourself, don’t you? How about this 
Andro affair? What do you think the 
judge will do?” 

“Probably give them both a good lec- 
ture and bind him over to keep the 
peace. Chances are, this will clear the 
air and they'll be all right now.” 


“HE HITS HER in the eye and you say 
it will clear the air?” 

“One of the things she’s held against 
him is that she could never make him 
lose his self-control. She’s the sort of 
woman who would much prefer abuse 
to indifference. This gives her a chance 
to dramatize herself.” 

“I think you're getting cynical in 
your middle years. In the early years 
of your ministry, you’d have been all 
aglow with eagerness to change their 
hearts. You’d have been down there 
praying with them and interviewing his 
mother and, well, really trying to do 
something with them.” 

“I'd have been racing around like a 
hen with one chick,” he agreed, smiling. 
“But when you've raised as many 
chicks as I have, you accept the fact 
that some of them turn out well and 
some of them do not. And you begin 
to see that it isn’t your application of 
psychological principles, nor even the 
fervency of your prayers but the grace 
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of God that works the miracles a 
transforms lopsided personalities.” 

“You mean,” Mark spoke up unex- 
pectedly, “that you just leave it to th 
Lord and let it go at that?” 

“Hey, this family doesn’t seem t 
have a very high opinion of me as & 
counselor.—Of course, I don’t ‘let it ge 
at that.’ I still pray for them, and where 
possible, I pray with them. I also usé 
what psychological and sociological in 
formation I’ve managed to acquire 
through the years, to try to 
through to a solution for them.” 


Mark Noppep. “What dad means,” he 
explained to me kindly, “is that he has 
more faith in God.—It’s like Uncle Bob 
explained to us one night at the farm. 
You study scientific farming and yo i 
do all the things a farmer should do to 
produce good crops, but the thing you 
mustn’t ever forget is that it’s God who 
makes the stuff grow. You can help, 
and I feel just the way he does that 
helping to grow food for hungry people 
is just about the best job anyone 7 
do, but you’re only helping.” 

He turned back to the comics, then) 
looked up as a thought struck him. 
“You know, the ministry is a lot like 
farming. You tell people how to be 
Christians, but you can’t make them do» 
it any more than you can make a seedi 
sprout.—Queer.” 

Jerry’s eyes met mine. We smiled. 
but both of us were thinking, “You cam 
only help.” By common consent, we 
began to talk of unimportant things. 

Suddenly I heard Joan’s bicycle 
bounce up the curb and scrape to a hal® 
at the front step. The screen door 
swung wildly as she dashed into the 
living-room. “Oh, there you are 
Daddy,” she gasped in relief. “I just 
met Dr. Sullivan and he said to tell you 
Mrs. Hedges had a heart attack.” 


The Luthera» 


ersonal Problem Clinic 


‘eless 


ly ll-year-old son is careless about 
house. When he comes home from 
901 or from Saturday work he throws 
things around everywhere. After he 
changed clothes every piece of furni- 
» in his room is decorated with some 
cle of clothing. I’ve talked to him 
in and again, sometimes in real earnest, 
Ive threatened to take away some of 
privileges. I don’t know what to do. 


Eleven-year-old boys aren’t famous 
or any natural gifts of tidiness or or- 
lerliness. But the cruder elements in 
1uman nature don’t need to be given 
ree rein. It isn’t necessary that boys 
r girls be careless and negligent. These 
yatterns of behavior are learned, but 
roungsters, as oldsters, are always 
ooking for the easiest way. Boys of 
his age, as children who are younger, 
yehave much in accordance with the 
ractices of their homes and the guid- 
nce they have received. 

Some effective steps can be taken to 
elp a youngster acquire better ways: 

1) A good example on the part of 
yarents is needed. If father and mother 
re tidy and careful, always putting 
hings in their places, children will tend 
o do the same. It will seem the right 
nd natural thing. 

2) Talk the matter over with the boy, 
vithout getting all upset. Be rather 
nild with requests or suggestions, for 
estrained suggestions usually bring 
etter results than stern commands. 
,et a pleasant, friendly atmosphere sur- 
ound the conversation. 

3) After hints or suggestions have 
een offered, watch for results. Praise 
he boy for every point of improvement. 
‘urther suggestions may be offered in 
kind manner. Some recognition or 
pecial privilege may be offered for 
aarked achievement, after a decided 
mprovement has been made. Bribes 
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offered in advance ought to be avoided. 

4) In the background parental firm- 
ness is needed. In extreme cases with- 
holding of privileges may be used. But 
positive methods usually yield better 
results. Every effort should be at- 
tended by adequate patience. And the 
firm resolution of parents ought not to 
show itself in ugly attitudes or actions 
which may be regretted. 


Walking 


Our baby is 14 months old, but he doesn’t 
yet walk. He has been able to stand up 
for several months, and he will take steps 
when led. But he won’t venture to take 
a step alone. My sister’s child walked alone 
at one year. What makes the difference? 


There is considerable difference from 
one child to another as to the age at 
which they perform various acts. Fifty. 
to 75 per cent of children walk at or 
before 15 months. Failure to do so 
does not mean that a child is mentally 
backward. An investigation by Wayne 
Dennis showed that babies who do not 
get enough exercise learn to sit, stand, 
and walk later than those who get 
enough exercise in these activities. 

Mary M. Shirley finds that a child 
raises his chin at one month, raises his 
chest at two months, sits with support 
at four months, sits alone at seven 
months, stands with help at eight or 
nine months, creeps at 10 months, walks 
when led at 11 months, pulls himself 
to an upright position at one year, and 
walks alone at 15 months. From these 
average figures there are many normal 
variations. 

Nancy Bayley, by testing children, 
found that 13 months is the average age 
for walking alone. Each child seems 
to have his own standard. Tables of 
standards for various items of growth 
are only very general guides. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


Toward an Understanding of the Spirit 


The Holy Spirit in the Life of Today. By F. W. Dillistone. Westminster. 126 pages. $1.50 

The author of this booklet was a professor at Wycliffe College, Toronto, and is n 
Vice Principal of the London College of Divinity. 

Like most of us, the writer is seriously concerned about the fact that “Christn 
and Easter still maintain a firm hold upon the popular imagination,” while “the Pent 
costal Festival is almost entirely ignored.” The idea of the Holy Spirit, he complai 


“seems to have so little to do with anything 
that we know in daily life.” 

After a comparative contrast of “Spirit 
and Holy Spirit,’ followed by a “Biblical 
Survey,” the results of the activity of the 
Holy Spirit in the daily life of the Chris- 
tian community are discussed. According 
to the author, they consist chiefly in the 
following: Life, Power, Order and Glory. 

These results are wrought by the Holy 
Spirit who “stands apart from anything 
within our experience and yet is akin to 
spirit to which we commonly refer; and 
it is precisely this tension between the 
apartness and the kinship which constitutes 
one of our main problems as we seek to 
make the doctrine of the Holy Spirit rel- 
evant to the needs and aspirations of the 
ordinary man at the present time.” 

The relevancy of the Holy Spirit to the 
needs and aspirations of men is clearly in 
evidence in the times of the Old and New 
Testaments. In the Old Testament, par- 
ticularly in the writings of the prophets, 
the Spirit is “God’s invasive action in the 
affairs of men.” 

While the connection between the Holy 
Spirit and the Messiah Jesus is “dim and 
slight” in the Old Testament, we find that, 
broadly speaking, in the New Testament, 
“there is no teaching about the Spirit of 
God except in direct connection with the 
life and work of the Messiah Jesus.” The 
Gospels testify that during His earthly life 
Jesus, the Messiah, was the “temple upon 
which the Spirit rested.” After His exalta- 
tion the activity of the Holy Spirit was 
continued in and through His Church 
which is the Body of Christ. 
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When man thus partakes of the He 
Spirit, “Life” is bestowed upon him. T 
world of nature demonstrates that life 
dependent upon breath. The Hebrew vi 
of natural life shows that “physical, ps 
chical, and social life are all of a piece a 
come from the same source—the Brez 
or Spirit of God.” In the New Testame 
and especially in the writings of Paul, “t 
new life, life in the Spirit, begins, co 
tinues and ends in relationship with ¢ 
living Christ.” 

After analysis of words referring 
“spiritual power” in other religions, in t 
Old and New Testaments, the author stat 
that the Holy Spirit is “power from abo 
... it attains its most signal manifestati 
when natural resources are utterly at | 
end.” 

The continuing activity of the Holy Spi 
is in evidence in two orders which ha 
God as their source: the Order of Creati 
and the Order of Redemption. As mi 
lives within the laws and freedom of the 
orders, he beholds the glory of God in t 
face of Jesus Christ. 

Man is called into the Order of Redem; 
tion and abides in it through the Wo 
of God, the Sacraments, and the cor 
munity of Christian believers, the Churc 

Lutherans may not agree with the vie 
which this Anglican professor holds co! 
cerning the means of grace and the re 
elation in world and word, but neverth 
less will find that the author is successf 
in setting forth the relevancy of the Ho 
Spirit for contemporary living. 

Waterloo College H. T. Lemawrann 


The Luther 


icism of Our Times 


Challenge of Our Culture. Clarence 
Craig, Editor. Volume One in The In- 
inary Series. Harper. 205 pages. $1.50 


first volume of this series of studies, 
ed as discussion guides for a general 
ence of theological students, surveys 
vackground the general environment 
ich Christians live as citizens and 
on as a church. The mirror which 
stinguished Christian thinkers thus 
1p to ourselves and our world makes 
enly aware of the paganism of our 
of the materialistic philosophies and 
which have become much a part of 
ves of Christians and of the spirit 
ir churches. 
Men Among Machines,” J. Harou- 
reviews the ways in which man has 
e the slave of his mechanistic crea- 
ind organizational monsters, of social 
ses which virtually make life itself 
radiction. The context in which men 
today live in impotence and spir- 
rustration, E. J. F. Arndt shows, is 
great rivalries for power—political, 
nic, propagandistic. 

the frustration of many Christians, 
ong the public generally, seeks an 
in a “white superiority” complex in 
social, and church affairs is trench- 
developed by Buell Gallagher in 
m and Color Caste”; the implica- 
9f such unchristian discriminations 
vell presented in the author’s cur- 
ublication Color and Conscience. 
social consequences of the disunity 
certainty of aims and standards gov- 
our personal lives are discussed by 

Horton under escapism, religious 
nalism, exclusive loyalties, war, and 
This disintegration has been going 
se past few centuries as the result 
ynalistic secularism, philosophic, and 
ic speculations, A. N. Wilder indi- 
1 “The Spirit of Our Culture.” How- 
gainst the contemporary picture of 
sness, relativism, and anarchy in ac- 
values, he sees a beginning in new 
;} to traditional values, to esthetic 
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and religious vitalities. 

J. H. Nichols, in “Secularism in the 
Church,” reveals how poorly prepared the 
modern churches are to meet these chal- 
lenges to the Christian life; the vitality of 
the church, he maintains, will be regained 
when we practice Christian discipline and 
morality within the Christian community. 

Each contributor has sharply etched his 
area of this panorama of our life, and their 
references to significant publications on 
these several topics make this brief volume 
an informative guidebook. 

Midland College Watrer H. Beck 


Man Depends on God 


Where the New World Begins. By James 
Reid. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 218 pages. $2. 

Dr. Reid, who served St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Eastbourne, England, 
through the war years, has written devo- 
tional discussions for the British Weekly. 
Fifty-four of these discussions are included 
in this volume. 

Despite the fact that these are separate 
discussions, there is a remarkable unity in 
the book. Dr. Reid opens with the asser- 
tion that a new world is coming into be- 
ing, and that this new world began with 
the coming of Jesus Christ. This new 
world meets uncompromising hostility 
from the old world. The only way for the 
citizen of the new world to live is. with 
the power of God in his life. 

This insistence upon man’s dependence 
upon God seems to be the dominant note 
of the book. “Our greatest need is not to 
find God; it is to recognize Him,” is one 
statement. Another, “We are beginning to 
see that our only hope is in the saving 
power of God.” 

In the imaginative insight of this man 
and his book, we who look to the new 
world will find much that is helpful to our 
walk in the Way. The book has much food 
for thought, and will prove useful to the 
pastor as he seeks fresh ways of present- 
ing the Gospel to his congregation. 

Boulder, Colo. Joun F. Furcus 
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Acrosds the Desk 


One could offer abundant reasons for 
paying special tribute to the month of 
May. Within its 31 days the transfor- 
mation of fields, forests and gardens 
from the seeming barrenness of winter 
into promises of the year’s harvests is 
completed. 

Also, the month can be shown to 
have a distinction within the activities 
of the United Lutheran Church. It is 
in May that a majority of our con- 
stituent synods meet, and among the 
more important items on the program 
of each is the ordination of young men 
to the ministry of the Gospel. You have 
no doubt noted the announcements of 
meetings that have been published dur- 
ing the past weeks in THE LUTHERAN. 
When the reports of the proceedings 
of each reach you, you will be im- 
pressed by the pre-eminence given 
“the service of ordination.” No item 
of business is permitted to displace it. 
Through it the vigor of each synod is 
indicated. These ordinations provide 
replacements in offices of those for 
whom death has opened the way to the 
church triumphant. They bear witness 
to the congregations’ zeal for every sort 
of mission. 

We confess to a degree of astonish- 
ment at the seeming lack of specific 
declarations and definitions relative to 
the office of the ministry, as it is dealt 
with by the New Testament. At one 
extreme there is the elaborate, com- 
plicated process by which the pope is 
inducted into office, or the lesser figures 
in the Catholic hierarchy. At the op- 
posite end of the scale is selection by 
lot of some one whose fellow believers 
desire to designate as their clerical 
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leader. Ancient Israel had its hierarchy” 
and its courses of priests, but we have’ 
no indication of a parallel to the cere= 
monies conducted recently in Philadel- 
phia or a few years ago in Uppsala, 
Sweden, for inducting a bishop into 
authority to function. ; 

: 


Ordination 
The term for the rite used by Lu-) 
therans in America may be assumed 
to have its origin in Great Britain. 
Ordination means a ceremony by which) 
a layman is admitted to holy orders.. 
Of these there are what one might call 
three basic ranks; namely, deacon.. 
priest, bishop. In the organization 
Russian and Greek Orthodox churches. 
above bishops are archbishops and car-. 
dinals. The Church of Sweden, thougk: 
Lutheran, retained the office of arch-. 
bishop. Finland restored it in the re- 
construction of its ecclesiastical struc-- 
ture after escape from Russia in the 
1920’s. In Denmark and Norway, bishop. 
primate is the title of the presiding: 
bishop. In the Anglican organization _ 
the bishops of Canterbury and Yorl 
are titled archbishops, the former hav--| 
ing primacy. In all these forms o' 
church government the basic rank is 
that of ‘the priest. Even the pope mus” 
be first a priest; that is, he and every 
grade of minister must have receive: 
ordination before he is eligible for thy! 
higher ecclesiastical offices. f 
Lutherans who use English title: 
note that the term priest is not a de- 
rivative from New Testament words 
Presbyter and bishop are. The wor 
priest is derived from an abbreviatior 
of presbyter which was used in thi| 
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rst English Prayer Book after the 
nglican separation from the Roman 
hurch. In the Protestant Episcopal 
hurch in the U.S. the term priest was 
apopular. Rector is the commoner 
ibstitute. We Lutherans prefer the 
ord pastor as the title for our min- 
ters, although in the rite of ordina- 
on the phrase used to define his posi- 
yn is “the Holy Office of the Word 
id Sacraments.” For the rite to be 
icacious, it must be administered by 
he Church,” that is, by the synod in 
stinction from the congregation, 
[It will be remembered that one of 
= purposes for which the Patriarch 
thlenberg organized congregations 
0 the Ministerium was to have in 
nerica a body competent not only to 
vide education for the Lutheran 
rgyman but also to ordain him when 
; preparation was completed and a 
igregation had extended him a call. 
ior to 1748 men educated and or- 
ned in Europe came or were sent 
er here in order that immigrants 
m Lutheran countries might have 
tors competent to function as 
achers, pastors, and representatives 
the laity of congregations in corpo- 
e assemblies. Thus also means were 
vided to weed out unworthy men 
0 claimed to be clergymen as well 
proselyters and preachers of false 
trines. It took decades to reap the 
vest, but eventually the Lutherans 
Id spread the Gospel, protect the 
rch from invasions of the state, and 
ntain freedom of worship to an ex- 
| not always realized by critics of 
ecclesiastical system. 
o form of government is perfect in 
functioning, not even the Holy 
istian Church. We Lutherans re- 
, extremely the lack of union among 
In this year 1947 when we are re- 
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ceiving details of the strategies and 
organization of a great war, there are 
not a few who would like to transform 
our divisions into one great whole and 
thus provide the power to dictate laws 
and prescribe penalties for those who 
will not comply with efforts at union. 
Were we one body of Christian cit- 
izens, we could control popular educa- 
tion and, at least externally, close the 
institutions whose teachers now spread 
false doctrine. Certainly the advantages 
of greater union by means of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council are now in 
process of a convincing demonstration. 
Almost the whole church gathers and 
distributes aid to the poverty stricken, 
disorganized ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of other lands, as well as sustain- 
ing “orphaned” missions. 

Our leaders are not ignorant of the 
power a united group of five million 
persons could wield. We have seen 
organization produce minorities of 
amazing strength. But where minorities 
have sought chiefly to serve themselves, 
stoutly maintaining that what is good 
for them would be good for everyone, 
we have seen Christian liberty hurt- 
fully limited, initiative for the uplift 
of the less fortunate reduced to an in- 
efficient dribble, and the real purpose 
of our lLord’s incarnate ministry 
clouded into temporal activities and 
superstitions more elegant than bar- 
barism, but equally vain. 

We have no doubt that Ordinations 
of young men into the ministry, that is, 
the Lutheran conception of the minis- 
try, will be the high spot in the de- 
liberations of the 32 synods which are 
the ULCA and that other Lutheran or- 
ganizations will contribute persons sim- 
ilarly trained and consecrated to labor 
fruitfully in the Lord’s vineyard. 

—NATHAN R, MELHORN 
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Northern Conference Achieves 
LWA Goal, Leads in Apportionment 


By Atrrep H. Srone 


Rockrorp>—“The Northern Conference of 
Illinois Synod has reached the two-year 
Lutheran World Action goal,” reports the 

Rev. Newell Mendenhall, 
ILLINOIS conference director of 

World Action. Trinity 
Church, Mt. Morris, the Rev. A. H. Stone 
pastor, with contributions totaling 158 per 
cent of its two-year goal, has paced the 14 
congregations of conference which have 
reached or exceeded their goals. “Receipts 
during May, Lutheran World Action month, 
will carry tonference well above the 100 
per cent mark,” Pastor Mendenhall con- 
tinued, “and so it should be, for we dare 
not rest in the face of so great a need.” 

THE CONFERENCE also has led the Illinois 
Synod in apportionment contributions. In 
this, the best benevolence year of the 
synod’s history, the Northern Conference 
was first to exceed 100 per cent of the ap- 
portioned benevolence objective. All but 
three congregations of conference reached 
100 per cent or more of their apportioned 
benevolence objective—a record which, ac- 
cording to first quarter benevolence re- 
ceipts, will be shattered in 1947. 

Support of the home mission program 


of synod was pledged by the conference 


at its spring meeting, April 14, in Trinity 
Church, Lanark, the Rev. William D. West 
pastor. The group adopted a resolution 
favoring the call of another full-time home 
missionary for the territory of the Illinois 
Synod. Favorable action was also given to 
calling a director of religious education. 
Sr. Paut’s Crurcx, Oregon, the Rev. Paul 
R. Bollman pastor, has recently completed 
a general improvement program which in- 
cluded redecoration of the church and the 
laying of carpet in the aisles and chancel, 
extensive remodeling of the basement and 
kitchen, and installation of a new oil 
burner. As a memorial to a former leader 
of the congregation, the church was pre- 
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AOE. Stone pastor, reports $110,000 pledg 


sented a 16 mM sound movie projecto 
The congregation not only paid cash for i 
improvements but has also contribute 
more than $18 per capita for benevolence 
Trinity CxurcH, Lanark, dedicated 2 
electric organ April 30 at a service i 
which Dr. Armin G. Weng, synod pres 
ident, was the speaker. 
‘ Sr. Pauw’s Cxurcxw, Dixon, the 
George J. Curran pastor, is pushing 
ward its $150,000 goal for a new ch 
having $60,000 in cash and $102,000 
pledges. The congregation hopes to 
this effort in 1948 which is its cente 
year. St. Paul’s has also reached its twe 
year Lutheran World Action goal and ha 
paid 100 per cent or more of apportion 
ment in 1946, Luther Cooperrider, a mi¢ 
dler at Chicago Seminary, has been e 
ployed for the summer months because 
the growing work of the parish. The Ilina 
State Luther League will convene at § 
Paul’s the first week-end in August. 
Trintry CxyurcH, Mt. Morris, the Re 


and $82,500 in cash for an English Goth 
style church, construction of which 
planned for 1948. In keeping with its 
broken record of 100 per cent apportio 
ment giving, Trinity paid its benevolen 
in full in 1946 and has exceeded the twi 
year Lutheran World Action goal. 

Grace CrurcH, Monroe, Wis., the 
Newell Mendenhall pastor, reports 45 
cent of its 1947 apportionment has be» 
received during the first quarter of t 
year. The congregation has paid its tw 
year Lutheran World Action quota, andl 
planning improvements to the parson 

Trinity CxurcH, Harvard, the 
Luther C. Mueller pastor, has paid its tw 
year Lutheran World Action quota @ 
apportionment in full, and has sent $i 
for the Lutheran Student Center in Char 
paign, Ill, The Brotherhood sponsored | 
purchase of a sound projector. R 
Cook, a faithful member of Trinity Ch 
and one of the nation’s outstanding b 
ketball players, led the “Big Nine” 
scoring during the past season. 
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\miTy CuHurcH, Lena, the Rev. C. C. 
rfel pastor, recently celebrated its 90th 
liversary. Dr. Weng, synod president, 
; the speaker at the anniversary serv- 
and congregational dinner. Amity has 
d its two-year Lutheran World Action 
ta and 1946 apportioned benevolence. 
T. JOHN’s CuHuRcH, Sterling, the Rev. 
Alfred L. Grewe pastor, reports 228 
sssions during the past 18 months; 148 
e adults, and the remaining 80 were 
dren. In 1946, apportioned benevolence 
ments amounted to $6,978 or 142 per 
t. Lutheran World Action has been met 
ull for the two-year period. 

r. Matruew’s Cuurcy, Princeton, the 


Rev. James H. Fresh pastor, reports that 
Miss Fannie Eshelman of Alabama made 
46 of the women of the congregation life 
members of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. The two-year LWA goal has been 
oversubscribed. 

HERE AND THERE: St. Mark’s, Polo, re- 
cently became vacant when the Rev. Mar- 
tin G. Kabele accepted a call to Atonement 
Church, Chicago. . . . The Rev.. Lebbeus 
Woods resigned the pastorate of Christ 
Church, Sharon, Wis., to take up the prac- 
tice of law. ... The Rev. O. Garfield Beck- 
strand, II, took up his duties on May 1 as 
assistant pastor of Trinity Church, Rock- 
ford, Rev. O. Garfield Beckstrand pastor. 


OCESSION of choir and clergy at left prepares to enter the new parish hall of St. Paul's 
sh, New York City, for dedication services March 23. The congregation marks its 65th 
ersary this year. Formerly at 156th Street, changing population made it practical for the 
ers to seek a new site. Property was obtained at McGraw and Virginia Avenues, but govern- 
restrictions made possible erection of only the parish hall. Cost of the new building and 
rty was $180,000. A church building and parsonage are planned as soon as building restric- 
are lifted. Already, 70 new members have been added to the congregation. In two weeks 
y school enrollment tripled that of the school in the old location. The dedicatory sermon 
reached by the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist, director of Public Relations for the National Lutheran 
cil. Assisting Pastor Glenn H. Rudisill during the service were his father, Dr. Stewart H. 
ll of Collingswood, N. J.; the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer of New York; the Rev. Paul J. 
of Wagner College; and the Rev. Stanley Carne of Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
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WHEN GRACE CHURCH, Highland Park, Pa., 
was organized March 30, much of the credit 
went to Mr. Earl N. Hocker, left, who con- 
ducted a Sunday school out of which the mis- 
sion church has grown. He greets Dr. W. W. 
Barkley, organizer and pastor of Grace Church, 
which now meets in a near-by community hall. 
The dwelling, below, serves as parsonage and 
Sunday school quarters. One class meets in 
the pastor's apartment on the second floor, an 
adult class occupies the stairway, and a group 
of boys meets in a neighbor's basement. Of the 


200 persons attending the organizational serv- 


ice, 144 were received into membership. 

The charter was held open until May 4 to ae 
commodate persons who had signed charte 
membership cards but were unable to be pres 
ent at the organizational service. When closee 


the charter carried 170 names. Dr. Calvin 9 
Swank, mission superintendent for the Centri 
Pennsylvania Synod, regards the mission as or 
of the healthiest started in recent years. © 
ministers to a residential section comprisi 
about 600 homes. 


Installations and an Ordination 
Are Features of Spring Activity 


By Rocer G. Insorr 


THREE installations and an ordination are 
on the spring program of Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod. The Rev. Roy B. Setzer was 
installed at Memorial Church, Louisville, 
April 20, with Pastors G. D. Busch, Arthur 
Huffman, and J. E. Stomberger officiating. 


KENTUCKY: Ge Gace on 
TENNESSEE 


pastor at Bethany 
Church, Louisville, at a service conducted 
May 11 by Synod President Lorin Spenny 
and Pastors Charles Strubel and Roger G. 
Imhoff." Emmett L. Schmitt, eighth son of 
synod to enter the ministry since 1934, is 
being ordained at the convention of synod, 
May 21, in his home church, Calvary, 
Louisville. Pastor Schmitt will be installed 
at St. John’s, Melbourne, Ky., June 1, by 
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Pastors Spenny, Paul Rimmer and Day 7 
Werts. 

WIDESPREAD INTEREST is being shown 
synod’s second annual summer school Aub 
4-11, on the campus of Lindsay-Wilse! 
College, Columbia, Ky. Officers of t8 
school are Pastors E. J. Detmer, Nashvil? 
director; A. N. Huffman, Louisville, dea | 
and C. L. Strubel, Coral Ridge, Ky., ree! 
istrar. Sister Dorothy Goff and Miss Mak 
Elsie Locker are among the speakers. 

Lurner Leacuers, led by Preside 
Phyllis Messell, will hold their synodi¢ 
league convention at First Church, Lous 
ville, June 26-27, with Pastor C. L. Irw 
Nashville, as banquet speaker. A fory 
on “Social Activity” will be held. 

District women’s missionary conferené 
are planned for May 26-28, at Nashvil 
Louisville, and Hebron, Ky., respective 
Miss Frances Dysinger, promotional sect 
tary for the Women’s Missionary Socie 
will speak. 
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RIEF ITEMS: First Church, Nashville, Dr, 
VY. Gernert pastor, has broken ground 
its projected $200,000 edifice. . . . The 
. Paul Bierstedt, Chicago, regional di- 
tor for the National Lutheran Council 
Jent service commission, recently in- 
sted the Lutheran Student Association 
ch meets each Sunday evening at the 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. .. . 
- Rev. Carl Plack, Washington, D. C., 
sran’s hospital consultant for the Na- 
al Lutheran Council, delivered a Lu- 
‘an World Action sermon at Fenner 
norial Church, Louisville, May 18... . 
norial Church, Nashville, has dedicated 
1ew parsonage for Pastor Edwin J. 
mer. . . . Missionary societies have 
n organized this spring at St. Mark’s, 
yport; Fenner Memorial, Louisville; and 
mission at Lexington, ... A new par- 
age is being built by the Shelbyville 
nn.) parish, the Rev. Roy T. Troutman 
or. . . . The special offering for the 
isville Lutheran Home was received in 
1 church in synod on Mother's Day, 
11... . Pastor Gernert, Nashville, par- 
vated in the unveiling of a portrait of 
utice Cooper, former Tennessee gov- 
wr, in the state capital, April 21. A 
neran, Cooper is now in the diplomatic 
Ss, Serving in South America. 


WELFARE 


orado State Hospital 

truck drove up to the Colorado State 
vital, Pueblo, recently with 3,500 copies 
he King James Version of the New 
ament. They were for the Rev. Wil- 
_C, Conradi, Lutheran pastor and full- 
chaplain at the hospital, to be dis- 
ited among Protestant patients. 

Ving away 3,500 copies of the scrip- 
s may be a long task, but it is a small 
of Pastor Conradi’s work, as is shown 
. summary of his activities in 1946. 
ing the year he made 1,816 patient vis- 
nd conducted 45 services in the chapel. 
rage attendance was 290. 

m services were conducted in wards 
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with an average attendance of 90. Re- 
ligious sound movies were shown 10 times. 
A choir program was guided. Each week 
the pastor wrote a 200-word article for the 
mimeographed newspaper published daily. 

He was usually asked to conduct funeral 
services for patients buried in Pueblo if 
the relatives expressed no denominational 
preference or if no relatives could be lo- 
cated. During the year he secured 2,334 
magazines for use by the welfare worker. 
At Christmas 1,928 gifts were distributed 
through his office. 

In May Pastor Conradi directed an in- 
stitute for Lutheran pastors of southern 
Colorado. Among subjects included were 
“The Functions of a State Hospital,” “Min- 
istering to the Mentally Ill,” and “Commit- 
ment and Parole Procedures.” At other 
meetings the chaplain made six addresses. 


Bread and butter 

High prices make it as difficult for in- 
ner mission agencies to buy bread and 
butter as for individuals. Minnesota Lu- 
theran Welfare recently estimated that it 
would need 50 per cent more money to 
operate during 1947 than during 1946. 

Five reasons were: 

Boarding home rates have jumped from 
$1 a day to $1.35 for children under seven 
and to $1.65 for youngsters over seven, The 
society expects to give 140,000 days of care 
this year. Last year 108,739 days were 
given, 

Cost at the nursery for each baby is up 
to $3.50 a day. 

More applications for babies to enter 
hospitals are being made than ever before. 
Expenses range from $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 

Hospitals usually give unmarried moth- 
ers special rates, but when a certain quota 
is exceeded they are forced to charge reg- 
ular rates. Last year 179 unmarried moth- 
ers were cared for at the Girls’ Home. A 
total of 218 applied. 

Salaries have to be raised to keep good 
social workers in Lutheran institutions. 
Professional and secretarial staffs must be 
enlarged to handle an increase in ap- 
plicants for aid. 
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North Jersey’s Newest Mission 
Being Organized at Glen Rock 


By Apert P. STAUDERMAN 


Guten Rock becomes the location of the 
newest congregation in this area. With the 
necessary number of members for incor- 
poration now in the congregation, an ap- 
plication is being readied for presentation 
to New York Synod at its June conven- 
tion. The Rev. Robert Arnold, board mis- 
sionary, is in charge of the work. Glen 
Rock is a suburban residential community, 
between Ridgewood and Paterson, neither 
of which has a ULC congregation. 

FIVE NEW PASTORS are recent arrivals on 
the Jersey scene. Filling six vacant con- 
gregations, they are, the Rev. Harry M. 
Young, installed at Redeemer Church, 
Maywood, Feb. 26; the Rev. R. Donald 
Clare, called to Holy Trinity Church, 
Leonia; the Rev. Harold R. Gietz, called to 
Advent Church, Cliffside Park; the Rev. 
Samuel M. Clarke, called to Christ Church, 
Union; the Rev. Frank Flisser, called to the 
First Hungarian Church, Perth Amboy, 
and to First Hungarian Wendish Church, 
Newark. 

THE BUILDING FUND campaign of St. Paul’s 
Church, Teaneck, intended for a new 
church, was recently completed with about 
$65,000 paid or pledged. Building plans call 
for construction in 1950, at the congrega- 
tion’s 25th anniversary. St. Paul’s cam- 
paign is the second of four being waged on 
this territory. St. John’s Church, Jersey 
City, finished its campaign with $79,000 
gained. During the next few months, St. 
John’s Church, Passaic, the Rev. William 
O. Bruckner pastor, and St. John’s Church, 
Union City, the Rev. Dr. George Tamke 
pastor, will both undertake extensive 
fund-raising programs for new parish hall 
buildings. 

Zion CwHurcH, Long Valley, the Rev. 
George R. Koehler pastor, has begun a 
program of renovation for its church 
building, looking forward to the 175th an- 
niversary which will be held in 1949. Pas- 
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tor Koehler also serves as Protestan 
chaplain for the New Jersey State Mente 
Hospital at Greystone Park. 

HERE AND THERE—Grace Church, vel 
Edge, the Rev. J. Bruce Weaver pastor, he 
purchased a new parsonage. This mov 
will make additional rooms in the ch 
building available for the rapidly-growi 
Sunday school. . . . St. Luke’s Ch 
Dunellen, the Rev. F. C. Maynard pa 
is completing plans for renovation of 
new chapel. The Conference i 
Housing Fund of $2,000 has been awardec 
to this congregation. . . . A large piece o 
property estimated to be worth $15,000 has 
been given to Church of the Redee 
Ramsey, which recently lost its ch 
building in a devastating fire. The propert 
will provide the site for a new church, t 
ward which the congregation is energet- 
ically working under the leadership of- th 
Rev. W. Kent Gilbert. . . . Chimes and 2 
tower amplification system were recently 
dedicated at Advent Church, East Orange 
by the Rev. Erwin S. Jaxheimer pastor 
Other improvements at Advent Churek 
include the installation of an oil burnel 
and of new church pews. . . . Our Saviour’s 
Church, Jersey City, the Rev. Rober 
Barkley pastor, has received a oan 
$1,000 from the late George W. Reuther 
active layman and leader in many churel} 
activities. During the seven years of th} 
present pastorate the mortgage on Ou 
Saviour’s Church has been reduced frors 
$26,000 to $6,000 and the congregation ex 
pects to be completely debt free by its 50t) 
anniversary in 1950. | 


CAMPUS 


Waterloo class breaks record 

Graduating class at Waterloo College © 
the largest in the 23-year history of th 
school. It includes 34 students. ‘ 

Commencement exercises will be held f 
connection with the University of Wes 
ern Ontario, June 7-11. Dr. W. Sherwoe 
Fox, president of the university, will spe= 
at the awarding of prizes and scholarship 
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Rev. Harry Baetz, a member of the 
graduating class at Waterloo in 1927, 
speak at the baccalaureate service in 
Matthew’s Church, Kitchener. 
sudents will receive their degrees, June 
at the annual convocation of the uni- 
ity in London, Ontario. 


“ion, Muhlenberg, Wagner 

r. Harry F. Baughman, professor at 
tysburg Seminary, will preach at the 
ion College baccalaureate service, June 
At commencement exercises, June 2, 
omas will go to approximately 35 col- 
seniors and 15 high school seniors. 
bout 115 men will receive bachelor de- 
s from Muhlenberg at its exercises, 
June 2. Edward R. 
Murrow, vice pres- 
ident of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, will be the 
speaker. Commander 
Everett | Wuebbens, 
Lutheran pastor who 
is chaplain of the 
United States Naval 
Academy, will preach 
mander Wuebbens the __ baccalaureate 
ion, June 1. In connection with this 
ice stained glass windows and the 
ng of the chapel will be dedicated. 

ur honorary doctorates, approximately 
yaccalaureate degrees, and about 23 
ymas in nursing will be awarded by 
ner College, June 8. Commencement 
cises will be held in the college au- 
‘ium and the baccalaureate service in 
ity Church, Stapleton, Staten Island. 


Pageant of Truth" 

sitors to Hartwick College, June 7, 
see “A Pageant of Truth,” historical 
2»w of the 150 years since the founding 
artwick Seminary. 

ie 10 episodes of the pageant are as 
ws: 1746, arrival of John Christopher 
wick at Rhinebeck, N. Y.; 1748, Hart- 
visits Muhlenberg; 1750, the purchase 
and from the Indians; 1761, selling 
s of land to settlers; 1791, Judge 
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Cooper becomes Hartwick’s agent: 1796, 
the death and will of Hartwick; 1815-16, 
Hartwick Seminary opened; 1851, Hart- 
wick becomes co-educational; 1928, Hart- 
wick College opens in the old Walling 
Mansion; 1929, Hartwick, College on Oya- 
ron Hill. 

Dr. Amos J. Traver, professor at Hamma 
Divinity School, will speak at the com- 
mencement exercises, June 9. The Rev, 
Behrend Mehrtens, New Haven, Conn., will 
give the baccalaureate address, June 8. 


Educator to speak at Midland 

President of Milwaukee State Teachers’ 
College, Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, will ad- 
dress the graduating students at Midland 
College, May 28. He was a student at 
Midland in the class of 1925. 

Dr. Klotsche has appeared on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table. He par- 
ticipates regularly in two radio programs, 
“The Background of the News” and “Mil- 
waukee Speaks.” Having traveled much in 
Europe and Latin America, he served as 
director of the Institute of World Affairs, 
Salisbury, Conn., before his election as 
president of the Wisconsin school. 


Recreation center 

The 430 veterans at Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege are not waiting to find out how much 
the school will do for them. Instead they 
are spearheading a campaign to provide 
a $40,000 Veterans’ Christian Center on the 
campus. 

“We have been around enough to see 
what can happen to young men and 
women if they are not provided with 
proper environment and suitable, clean, 
wholesome recreation,’ ex-GI_ student 
body leaders said. “With the increasing 
need to make the lives of our young peo- 
ple more stable and secure, we must re- 
alize it is our duty to provide activities 
which will lead the younger generation 
into a moral, Christian life.” 

Blueprint of the building calls for a 
main lounge large enough to accommodate 
all school dances and a conference room 
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in which all campus organizations can hold 
their meetings. The basement will be de- 
voted entirely to recreational facilities and 
a canteen. Outside, the building will be 
brick veneer. Inside, it will be finished 
with a hardwood floor, white pine walls, 
and an open ceiling. 

As a part of its semi-centennial cele- 
bration which began in 1941, Lenoir Rhyne 
has erected a girls’ dormitory and a li- 
brary building. Also planned as soon as 
building conditions are more normal are 
new gymnasium, infirmary, science build- 
ing, and auditorium building. 


Invitation to move 

Saskatoon College and Seminary has 
been invited to move to the campus of the 
University of Saskatchewan. Rental fee 
would be one dollar a year. 

Required, if Saskatoon accepts, will be 
the erection of greystone buildings to har- 
monize with the university architecture. 
These must cost a minimum of $100,000 
each. The Manitoba Synod is at present 
raising $50,000 for a new building. 

Also under study is a proposal for the 
ULC, the American Lutheran Church, and 
the Augustana Synod to share in operat- 
ing Saskatoon Seminary and College. Since 
1939 the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Canada has conducted a seminary in Sas- 
katoon which has co-operated with the 
ULC institution. The ALC, the Augustana 
Synod, and the United Danish Church 
have for several years sent their students 
to Saskatoon. 


"Indians" fight for derby 

The Indians of Newberry College and 
the Blue Hose of Presbyterian College 
have been a-feudin’ for nearly half a cen- 
tury. In the future they will have some- 
thing tangible to feud over. It will be a 
“little bronze derby.” 

At this season’s first basketball game 
between the colleges a Presbyterian stu- 
dent’s derby hat was “abducted.” Then the 
publicity directors of the two schools 
agreed on a proposal that the derby should 
become the prize of all future football, 
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basketball, and baseball clashes. 

Plan is to have the hat presented to thi 
captain of the winning team by the cap- 
tain of the losing squad at chapel exercis 
in the school of the victors. This woul 
take place on the day following the ath 
letic fracas. 

As soon as the “little bronze derby” i 
returned by the jeweler, who is making 
bronze casting of it, it will be given thi 
Blue Hose basketball captain. P. C. won 
the prize by virtue of their recent 44- 
basketball victory. 


Dr. Strodel Named Conference Head; 


Dr. Reinartz Speaks at Convention 
By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


RocHEsteR—Dr. John M. Strodel, pastor 
of Christ Church, Buffalo, advanced from 
the vice-presidency to the presidency of 
the Western Conference of the New York 

Synod, at the convention. 
NEW YORK April 17, in St John’s 

Church, Rochester, the 
Rev. John A. W. Kirsch pastor. The Rev. 
William M. Horn, Peace Church, Rochester . 
was named vice president; and the Rev. 
Hermann B. Miller, Grace Church, Nortl. 
Tonawanda, secretary. 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the 
ULC, was the featured speaker at the con- 
ference. In the afternoon he conducted 
forum on preaching. “My Father’s Busi-| 
ness” was his topic in the evening, at 
meeting to which church councilmen ha’ 
been inyited. He said the membership oc 
Christian churches forms the “greates:| 
single association in the world.” The asso / 
ciation is spread over 600 land masses at 
the earth; its members speak 1,000 lan 
guages, and its work costs many million 
of dollars weekly. Dr. Reinartz stated thi 
“the brave business of the Christian enter 
prise has resulted in a greater martyrdox 
and self-sacrifice during the last 15 year’ 
than in any other period of history.” 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, synod pres 
ident, in his introductory remarks sai 
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RING PRESIDENT Kuhnle, new Vice Pres- 

t Horn, and new President Strodel at the 

tern Conference convention in Rochester 
Rochester Democrat-Chronicle Photo 


e world is being forced to love,” and 
= easiest place on this globe to forgive 
rson is in the Christian congregation.” 
Paul C, White, synodical secretary, and 
sr Margaret Fry, professor of nursing 
fagner College, also addressed the con- 
ace. 
rmon at the communion service was 
ched by the retiring president, the 
Howard A, Kuhnle, while Dr. Strodel 
the Rev. Erich O. Brandt, retiring sec- 
‘y, officiated. Other elections placed 
loyd Sandholzer in the office of con- 
ice treasurer, and Arthur W. Sedler 
Ellsworth Miller on the conference ex- 
ve committee. Norman Marx was 
nated to the synodical executive com- 
e. 
s. C. W. Baker, Jr., president of the 
en’s Missionary Society of the ULC, 
» at the spring rally of the Women’s 
onary Society of the Western Confer- 
in Reformation Church, Rochester, 
23. While stressing the lack of funds 
‘ry on work that might be done, Mrs. 
* stated that the first quarter of the 
riennium (January-March 1947) had 
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shown a considerable advance in contri- 
butions over the first quarter of the past 
triennium (1944). This increase, according 
to the speaker, applies to all departments 
of the national society. 

Sr. Luxe’s Cuurcu, the Rev. Adam 
Schreiber pastor, has invited the ULC 
General German Conference for next fall. 
Approval is expected from the ULC Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

St. Luke’s dedicated two windows April 
20. One of them is in memory of five men 
who gave their lives in the war, and the 
other is in memory of Edward Klix, long- 
time treasurer of the congregation. Mar- 
tin Herrick and Harry Hicks comprised the 
window committee, 

CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION held a “fel- 
lowship forum” on four consecutive Mon- 
days. Over 100 enrolled. Four courses 
were offered. This congregation has given 
almost $10,000 to Lutheran World Action. 
Two-year quota was $6,963. 


Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


Pastors: This year invest your vacation 
time, instead of merely spending it. 


Graduate School Summer Session 
July 14 to August 22 


Two terms of three weeks each—enrol for 
either or both. A rich vacation—intellectual 
and spiritual profit; credits toward advanced 
degrees; fun and recreation too—at modest 
cost. Guest professors — Piper, Kantonen, 
Richter—have been added to the 1947 Sum- 
mer Session Faculty. 


Write: 
Cuartes B. Fortscn, Px.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


The normal curriculum for undergraduate 
and graduate students continues as usual. 


New Academic Year Begins Sept. 23 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 


Allentown Conference Stresses 
100 Per Cent Apportionment in ’47 
By Pur C. MILier 


ALLENTOWN—The pivotal position of the 
Allentown Conference in the success of the 
200th anniversary of the Ministerium of 


pene next 
PENNSYLVANIA vee, was emphe- 
iad w ea leaders 


of the church aes increased benev- 
olence to 150 lay and clerical delegates of 
the 109 area churches who met April 16 
and 17, in Ebenezer Union Church, New 
Tripoli, the Rev. Leroy M. Bond pastor. 
The Rev. Warren C. Heinly, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church Hanover Ave- 
nue, Allentown, elected for his third term, 
keynoted the stewardship theme. Dr. E. E. 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania; the Rev. Earl S. Erb, secre- 
tary of benevolence; and the Rev. D. D. 


CHURCH MUSICIANS 


Plan to attend the Church Music School 
August 11 to 23 in the Poconos, near 
Shawnee on the Delaware. 
Write Paul Ensrud, 1844 Turner St., 
town, Pa., 


Able faculty. 
Allen- 
for information. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at sexe and Jefferson 
7:30 P. Evening Service 
at Athan and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


UTHERLAND 


Pocono Pines, Pa. 
Eh. Enchanting 2000-acre Mountain Resort for 


Rest or Play. 3 Modern Hotels. Club 
House. Casino. Private Lake. Beach. All 
Sports. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Na- 


ture Trails. Lutheran Services. 3 hours 
from N. Y. Greyhound or Martz Bus di- 
rect. Excellent R. R. service. $35 to $65. 

N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
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Kistler of Coopersburg parish, stewardsk 
chairman, reiterated the president’s a 
peal. 

Named to office with Pastor Heinly w 
the Rev. David H. Frederick, pastor of } 
Stephen's Church, Bethlehem, who begi 
his 15th term as secretary-treasurer. 

Although practically all congregatio 
reported an increase in contributions to t 
benevolent work of the church, Past 
Kistler urged a sustained effort to rea 
the objective of 100 per cent apportio 
ment in 1947 for the Ministerium’s 200 
anniversary in 1948. The anniversary w 


President of Synod Emil E. Fischer is flanked | 
Synod Secretary Earl S. Erb, left, and Conf 
ence President Warren C. Heinly, at the 147 
convention of Allentown Conference 


focus much attention upon the Minist 
rium, the mother synod of the ULC. La 
year the conference raised $105,603 or 81 
per cent of its apportionment. The 100 p 
cent mark was met by 47 congregations. 

The two-year Lutheran World Acti 
objective of $198,890 is still far short 
its mark, the Rev. Ralph R. Hartzell 
Northampton told the convention. “Not 
raise our Lutheran World Action quotg 
said President Heinly, “would be no le 
than catastrophic for the cause of Chr 
throughout the world.” 

One of the highlights of the conventil 
was a paper on the Lutheran Church 
Hungary read by Dr. Ernest A. Stiegl 
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of St. John’s Windish Lutheran 
h, Bethlehem, and president of the 
rian Lutheran Church of the United 
and Canada. “The Lutheran Church 
ngary,” he said, “is fighting a des- 
battle for the kingdom of God 
t an evil foe, against godlessness and 
y, and is beseeching the world of 
an believers for brotherly under- 
1g, love, and help, in Jesus’ name.” 
jegler said today the Communists 
control despite the fact that the peo- 
ted for a republic two years ago. 
105 lay and clerical delegates to 
nce received communion in old 
er Church whose history goes back 
ars. The Rev. Charles A. Mathias, 
of Holy Trinity Memorial Lutheran 
, Catasauqua, who preached. the 
, said, “The urgency of our time de- 
a new life and faith. It is not 
to say, ‘I believe in the resurrec- 
Christ my Lord and that He lives 
gns forever.’ The power of Chris- 
which brought with it forgiveness 
> must set forth to bring forgive- 
d life to others.” 
e many institutional reports made, 
ort of the Lutheran Children’s Bu- 
the conference was most interest- 
's. Viola Woodhead, head of the bu- 
ported that the work has developed 
an extent that two full-time work- 
Id be kept busy. Judges of the 
are referring more and more cases 
ureau for consideration, There are 
active foster homes on the terri- 
‘ing for 91 children. 
. G. Beer, pastor of Grace Church, 
wn, spoke at the Brotherhood 
the first evening of the convention, 
ervice the following conference of- 
ere installed by Earl W. Bader, ex- 
secretary of the ULC Brotherhood: 
_A. Peil, Easton, president; Martin 
sethlehem, statistician; Fred Raith, 
n, secretary; Arthur Kitzman, 
burg, executive committee; Prof, 
1 B. Everitt, Allentown, vice pres- 
nd Ernest C. J. Haller, Northamp- 
isurer, 
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Conference Reports 92 Per Cent 


Paid on Lutheran World Action 
By A. E. Potcrack 


Porrsvitte—Attainment of the two-year 
Lutheran World Action goal is virtually 
assured in Pottsville Conference. The Rev. 
C. E, Huegel, Orwigsburg, reported 92 per 

cent of the quota re- 

PENNSYLVANIA ceived as this Minis- 
terium of Pennsyl- 

vania conference assembled for its 97th 
convention in St. James’ Church, Pitman, 
April 29. St. John’s Church, Leck Kill, 
stands at the top of the list, having passed 
200 per cent of its goal. Sixteen congrega- 
tions have paid more than 100 per cent and 
10 congregations have reached 100 per cent, 
New orricers of the Pottsville Confer- 


1890 — Sixtieth Anniversary Fund — 1950 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 


The only Girls’ School 
in the United Lutheran Church 
conducted by the Deaconesses 


Pre-School through High School. 
High Scholastic Standard with Strong 
Spiritual Emphasis 
This Anniversary Fund is for $500,000 to 


be used for Modern Buildings, Equip- 
ment and Endowments. 


Should you feel led to have a part in 
perpetuating this fine Christian School 
pols gift whether large or small would 
e most helpful. Address Albert E. Koch, 
Executive Director, 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 
3105 W, SCHOOL HOUSE LANE 


Philadelphia 44, Pa, 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 eHR8 chet and eta 1947 


) COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


iJ) Rost 23ed Street, New York 10, NAY. 
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ence are the Rev. R. E. Kramer, Mahanoy 
City, president, and the Rev. E. R. Acker, 
Schuylkill Haven, secretary-treasurer. 

EIGHT NEW WEEKDAY SCHOOLS have been 
started in Pottsville Conference during the 
past year, bringing the total to 30. Total 
enrollment is 780 pupils. Fourteen released 
time schools have enrolled 892 pupils. 

Statistician L. K. Mour, Nuremberg, re- 
ported 24,166 baptized members, 17,034 
confirmed members, and 12,410 communing 
members in the 50 congregations of the 
conference. During the past year, 670 per- 
sons were received into the church by con- 
firmation. Total expenditures for the year 
were $332,310, including $40,790 for appor- 
tioned benevolence, and $56,502 for Lu- 
theran World Action. 

Dr. R. L. Wryters, superintendent of 
home missions, informed the convention 
that a survey would be made soon at Cres- 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


PHENRY: KECK 


“Sai: GUISS: 
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St. John’s Church, Leck Kill, | 
which heads the list of Ministerium 4.1 
churches in Lutheran World Action A 
payments, also has paid 233.3 per | 
cent of its apportionment. The fig- © 
ure probably represents the highest ~ 
percentage in the Ministerium. tt 
A small rural church, St. John’s” 
has 177 confirmed and 154 com- 
muning members. Its apportionment — 
payment amounted to $1,281. The | 
congregation is unique in that it an- 
nounces no goal to its members, ht 
reaches high apportionment pay-— 
ments year after year through con- | 
sistent giving. Total contributions 
last year amounted to $6,032. 


sona, site of a large plant of the Aluminu}; 
Company of America, located less thar 3 
mile from Schuylkill Haven. 
Trinity CuurcH, Pottsville, Dr. E. ; 
Weber pastor, and St. Paul’s, Port Carbe: 
the Rev. A. E. Polcrack pastor, are shar) 
time on WPAM, Pottsville’s radio stati) 
The morning services are being broade 
directly from the churches. Recently. 
half-hour program of choral and org 
music has been broadcast on Sunday aft.’ 
noons from St. Paul’s, Port Carbon. Ti) 
National Lutheran Council’s transcril) ¥ 
March of Faith program has been brow 
cast weekly since the beginning of 
year. Dr. Paul C. Empie’s address at 
Lutheran World Action rally of Potisw! 
Conference was broadcast over the stati: jj 
THE Rev. C. G. Karscu, pastor of Zio; 
Minersville, has resigned after a pastor? & 
of more than 48 years in that charge. } 
will move to Philadelphia, and reside wi 
his son, the Rev. C. H. Karsch. 
THE Rev. STEPHEN SCHULLERY, Virg” 
Synod, accepted a call to the Hegins 
ish and assumed his new duties May } } 
He succeeds the Rev. Andrew H. Bea 
who has returned to the armed forces « 
chaplain. Two former assistant pastors 
Trinity, Pottsville, the Rev. Oscar Wef & 
and the Rev. W. Morgan Edwards, ne ©. 
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rned to the US. Navy chaplaincy. 
ge Rev. Wittram M. Scuwarrz has as- 
ted the pastorate at English Church, 
Pottsville, following 
the resignation of Dr. 
C. M. Nicholas, who 
served that congre- 
gation for 39 years. 
Dr. Nicholas has been 
pensioned and pro- 
vided with a home 
by the congregation. 
Pastor Schwartz 
tomes to Pottsville 
from the Mt. Wolf- 
Emigsville parish of 
the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod after a 
10-year pastorate. 
mstalled April 30, Pastor Schwartz is 
> 13th to serve this congregation which 
s founded in 1851. The service was con- 
cted by Dr. Joseph D. Krout, secretary 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, and 
» Rev. J. Elmer Leas, pastor of St. Mat- 
w’s Church, Harrisburg. 


Pastor Schwartz 


stor Wahrmann Named President 


Wilkes-Barre Conference 
By Vernon P. YeEIcu 


VILKES-BarRE—The Rev. M. L. Wahr- 
nn, host pastor to the Wilkes-Barre 
aference at its 95th annual convention 
Jerusalem Church, Trachsville, was 
elected president of 
NNSYLVANIA the conference. Fol- 
owing a recom- 
ndation by the conference Inner Mis- 
1 Committee, the delegates voted to buy 
ar for the synodical Board of Inner 
sions. The vehicle will be used on the 
itory of the Wilkes-Barre and Danville 
ferences by Miss Mildred Wagner, 
rd of Inner Missions worker. 
T. Perer’s, ScrANTON, dedicated a set of 
llonic tower chime bells March 23. The 
ress was given by the Rev. G. Edward 
app, former pastor of the congregation. 
Rev. George W. Fritch is pastor. 
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Sr. Jonn’s, Scranton, welcomed a new 
pastor, the Rev. William O. Moyer, May 1. 
The congregation has just completed re- 
building the organ at a cost of $7,000 and 


‘has recently purchased a parsonage for 


$12,000. The children’s departments of the 
church school this year gave up their an- 
nual Easter gift of candy and used the 
money to purchase food for a Lutheran 
orphanage in Berlin, Germany. 
LuTHEerANS of Scranton and _ vicinity 
joined in a memorial service for the Rev. 
August Fischer, former pastor in that city, 
March 9, in St. John’s Church. Pastors 
H. R. Middleswarth, Louis E. Wein, and 
E. O. Steigerwalt officiated. Combined 
choirs of Scranton Lutheran churches sang 


HICKAGAMI 


POCONO PINES, Pa. ForfBoys’6 to 16 
22nd Season. Mountain Camp. 2,000 
Acre Estate. Cabins. Private Lake. 
Beach. Experienced Counsellors and 
Athletic Coaches. Boating. Tennis. 
Hiking. Riding. Crafts. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 weeks $120— 
8 weeks $225. Camp NAWAKWA 
for GIRLS on FN ag shore of 
lake. New York ce, Room 1274, 
11 W. 42nd St., LO. 5-1550. 


LLOYDiASPOTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 


Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Dye-Fast Sanforized 
Fly-Front 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS - 


made of 
Fine Light Weight Pongette Shirting 
All collars sizes, 14-17% 
All sleeves sizes, 32-35 
PLAIN BOSOM, $4.50 
PLEATED BOSOM, $4.95 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 
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under the direction of the Rev. John A. 
Kaercher, pastor of St. Mark’s Church. 
St. Marx’s, ScRANTON, reports complete 
renovation of the parsonage at a cost of 
$1,300. Members of the Nellie Mattson 
Bible Class recently raised $250 toward 
construction of a chapel in India. Natives 
of India will contribute rice and vegetables 
worth $250 to match the offering of the 
Scranton women. The chapel will be ded- 
icated in memory of Mrs. Mattson, or- 
ganizer and former teacher of the class. 
Mrs. Annette Pletcher is president, and 
Miss Louise Behlke is the present teacher. 


Tae PAYNE SPIERS STUDIOS nve 


DESIGNERS AND 
CRAFTSMEN OF FINB 


STAINED GLASS 
CARVED WOODWORK 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 

BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


¢ SINCE 1889 -* 


STUDIOS AT 
PATERSON, 16 NEW JERSEY 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 
single 


> 54,00 to°7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet | 


Prince George 
Hotelis taco 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 
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DECEASED 


Wilbert S. Held 4 
Son of the Rev. and Mrs. Charles ] 

Held, Mt. Joy Church near Gettysburg, Pa 
Wilbert S. Held, 23, was killed recently i 
an auto accident between Grove City ani 
Slippery Rock. Dr. Dwight Putman, Get 
tysburg, conducted services. 
was in Mt. Joy Cemetery. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE — 


ALLISON, WILBUR M. From Grace Chure | 
Mt. Carmel, Pa. To Maytown-Bainbridge Pari! 
ish, Pa. 

BECKSTRAND, O. GARFIELD, II. 
Church, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Trinity Church, Rockford, 
220 N. First St. 

BOCK, HOWARD W. Called to Garrett P. 
ish, Pa. Center St. 

CARLSON, HAROLD L. Called by Board 

5648 


From Trini, i 
as Assistant. © 
Ill, as Assistar 


American Missions as Missionary. 
Rockwell, Chicago, Ill. 

CLARK, HARVEY. From Chicago Bible !% 
ciety. To Redeemer Church, Omaha, Ne 
34th St. and Lorimer Ave. 


COOPER, GEORGE HERMAN. From Che 


laincy. To St. Paul's Church, Wheaton, 
219 W. Evergreen St. 
DEAN, J. W. From Freeburg Parish, Pa. 


First Church, Lock Haven, Pa. 336 E. Wan! 
St. 

GALLUP, WESLEY. Called to St. Paul's Chur 
Waukegan, Ill. 15 N. Elmwood Ave. 

GOTWALD, FRED G. Called to Reforma‘?! 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
Grove St. 

HAAF, GEORGE S. Foreign Missionary. } 
Karthaus Parish, Pa. R. D. 1, Frenchville, 

KABELE, MARTIN G. From St. Mark's Chu, 
Polo, Ill. To Atonement Church, Chicago | 
Ill, 1520 W. 71st St. 

KING, WILLIAM N. From Fairview-Penn Ric’, 
Ill. To St. Matthew's Church, Fillmore, 4 
and Irving Church, as Sumy 

Address: 


as Assistant. 


Se a ow 


Irving, Ill., 


Pastor. Irving, Ill. 
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TTERN, IVAN G. Called to Faith Church, 
St Paul, Minn., as Assistant. 1944 Goodrich 
Ave. 

‘DDLESWARTH, H. R. From St. John's 
Church, Scranton, Pa. To Parish and Church 
School Board, Philadelphia, Pa. 1228 Spruce 
St. 

OYER, V. A., JR. From Ascension Church, 
Danville, Va. To Mt. Calvary, Bethel, and 
St. James churches, Mt. Jackson, Va. 

OYER, W. O. From Christ Church, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. To St. John's Church, Scranton, 
Pa. 824 N. Webester Ave. 

ELSEN, LEO R. From Chaplaincy. To St. 
John's Church, Pearl City, Ill., and St. Paul's 
Shurch, Kent, Ill. Address: Pearl City, Il. 
INBERGER, F. E. Called to Trinity Church, 
Samp Hill, Pa. 1959 Market St. 

HWARTZ, WILLIAM M. From Mt. Wolf- 
emigsville Parish, Pa. To English Lutheran 
Shurch, Pottsville, Pa. 519 Garfield Sq. 
ILLING, RUSSELL T. From Jersey Shore 
arish, Pa. To Davidsville Parish, Pa. 
OCKEY, RALPH I. From St. John's Church, 
Nestville, N. J. To Lutheran Home of South 
lersey as Superintendent. 255 E. Main St., 
Moorestown, N. J. 


JUNE 
I- 3. 


ULC CALENDAR 


Brotherhood, New York Synod. First 
Church, Syracuse 

New York Synod. First Church, 
Syracuse ; 

Slovak Zion Synod. St. John the Bap- 
tist Church, Charleroi, Pa. 

Wartburg Synod. Peace Church, 
Belmont, Wis. 

Canada Synod. Zion Church, Pembroke, 
Ontario 

Board of Directors, Board of Social Mis- 
sions, New York City 

Icelandic Synod. Vikur Church, 
Mountain, N. D. 
Florida Synod. 
Augustine 
Board of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Manitoba Synod. Trinity Church, 
Winnipeg 

Parish and Church School Board, 
Philadelphia 

Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South (Lunenburg) 


Memorial Church, St. 


The Peak of Pleasure 
PARADISE 
FALLS 


OPEN MAY 24 — SEPTEMBER 14 


@ A vacation paradise for the family amid the 
ties of nature. Congenial, Christian environment for 
ixation and recreation. Delicious food. Swimming, 
ting, fishing and delightful hike excursions to cool, 
eshing falls. Planned recreation for all ages includ- 
games, musicals, lectures, strawrides, dancing. In- 
ing Sunday Church services. In the heart of the 
onos, 10 miles north of Stroudsburg, on Route 90. 


te today for rates, reservations. 


PARADISE FALLS Cutheran -Association 


ARTHUR K. LEBERKNIGHT 


Manager 


PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA 


/ 28, 1947 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


Sometimes THE LUTHERAN makes mis- 
takes. Two weeks ago this paper as- 
sured you that Pastor and Mrs. Martin 
Niemoeller had boarded a plane for 
Germany. That was their intention. 

But there was some problem about 
their passport, and they were still in 
New York on May 15. I’m sure of that, 
for I talked with Pastor Niemoeller 
that day, and he said his difficulty had 
cleared up and he would surely leave 
the U.S. on May 19. That’s the day this 
paper goes to press. 

So the Niemoeller article we publish 
this week was written in New York. 
Part of it was in the New York Times. 
It is part of a letter Pastor Niemoeller 
wrote to the “Emergency Committee 
for German Protestantism” and ad- 
dressed to the secretary of that new 
organization, Dr. Frederick J. Forell. 


It’s EASY TO UNDERSTAND why the 
Germans are feeling more desperate 
than ever, as their food supply sinks 
to the lowest level in the world. On 
the second anniversary of VE-Day 
there was a statement from the Lu- 
theran bishop of Wuerttemberg, Theo- 
phil Wurm (whom the United Press 
called the “spiritual leader of 3,000,000 
German Catholics” . . . other people 
make mistakes). 

“Two years ago,” Bishop Wurm said, 
“we Germans believed we had sur- 
rendered to a saviour. Now we won- 
der that after 130 years of political ex- 
perience, Americans have not de- 
veloped any further than to demand 
total punishment of a nation.” He 
spoke of American Military Govern- 
ment as a “tyranny.” 

Bishop Wurm is an old man, and his 
great days of resistance to Nazi leader- 
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ship have addled him. But one can sym- 
pathize with his feeling of hopelessness. 
German food rations in the British zone 
have fallen so far below the danger 
point that desperate rioting broke out. 
this month. Things were not much bet-) 
ter in the American zone. Now, we are 
assured, 50 ships are hurrying 392,000 
tons of foodstuffs from America. 

“No one is starving,” says an AMG 
officer. On 900 calories a day. I have 
reports on my desk, some of them toc. 
horrible to print, from people I trust 
“A two-year-old child, dead from un-. 
dernourishment, weighed 18 pounds’ 

. “situation in this town utterly be- 
yond help of human beings because a 
lack of food, fuel, and clothing” . .— 


I pon’T cARE what happens to th) 
German nation—I would like to see 1 
reduced to a tenth-rate power po 
litically. It has brought such sufferin. 
into the world in this century as r 
other nation ever has. The German 
themselves were the chief makers © 
this distress which rages in many land. 
But the German people, whose cond © 
tion is now very largely in our hanc!| 
must not be condemned to starve. i 

Church relief workers have kept sa»! 
ing, “The crisis will come in the sprir| 
From /April to June will be the wo» 
months.” The crisis came on schedu’ | 

“The food crisis in Germany show) 
be the Number One priority in +! 
thoughts of thinking people all over * 
world,” said the British minister } 
Germany, Lord Pakenham. “Take 
from me, that is my first concern wl) 
I say my prayers—and I mean t! 
literally.” That’s a good suggestion 
everyone. 

—ELSON RUIF 
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Have You Seen 
The NEW Catalog 84? 


4 


Dpausnits of books, church supplies, periodicals, 


religious art pictures and plaques, church furnish- 


CHERCH-SCHROL SUPPLIES 


ings and gift ideas—all, fully described and avail- 


able through your Publication House. 

Parish workers will find this new catalog especially valuable 
because of its wealth of new lesson texts and general church school 
supplies that will furnish new methods and new ideas aimed at giving 
the Bible student a better understanding of his church’s teachings. 

Your Pastor or your Sunday School Superintendent has a copy. 
Why not borrow it? Browse through it. Select the itera you want and 


then place your order NOW with the Publication House. 


WE WOULD LIKE EVERYONE OF OUR MANY 
FRIENDS TO HAVE A COPY OF THE NEW 
CATALOG 84. UNFORTUNATELY, THE SUPPLY 


IS LIMITED. HOWEVER, IF YOU ARE A PASTOR 
OR A SS SUPERINTENDENT, PLEASE ASK US 
FOR ONE ON YOUR CHURCH'S LETTERHEAD. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


igo Pittsburgh Columbia Baltimore Los Angeles 


ee 


ROL TY 
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Christian Education 


Mrs. Elgar Weaver Mr. Elgar Weaver 


And Gave More Than $700,000 To 
Wittenberg College 
Through The Years 


The Seminaries and Colleges of our Church Need Your Ai 


For Information Write 


The Board of Education 


OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
736 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


